





Research Data Emphasize 
Need for 1,000-Mile Oil 
Change to Cut Engine Wear 


Importance of 1,000-mile oil change to mo- 
torists was stressed last week at API Lubrication 
Committee meeting in St. Louis when D. P. Clark 
of Gulf Oil and chairman of the Lube Committee 
issued a statement to the press in which he em- 
phasized the matter of good performance insur- 
ance through proper crankcase drain periods. 
For the text of Mr. Clark’s statement, and for de- 
tailed explanation of what happens when drain 
periods are extended beyond 1,000 miles, see 
p. 29. 

API Lubrication Committee also took action to 
spur industry-wide publicity campaign on 1,000- 
mile oil change. Group gave special study panel 
authority to push for early culmination of in- 
dustry’s effort to place servicing of automatic 
transmissions in service stations. As a third step, 
committee acted to press for the reduction of 
motor oil classifications from nine to four. For 
a report on Lube Committee’s meeting see p. 24. 


Planning for Profit 


Evidences of growing competition in the oil 
industry are found in the expansion programs 
of many oil marketers. They are preparing for 
the buyer’s market by building new service sta- 
tions and other facilities. P. 34. 


Oil Man's Gift Aids Nuclear Research 


Floyd R. Newman, an oil man for 37 years, 
last week contributed $1,000,000 to Cornell 
University for a laboratory of nuclear studies. 
How he met W. W. Vandeveer and joined with 
him in building Allied Oil from a $25,000 con- 
cern to one of the biggest Independent oil com- 
panies in the country is told on Page 38. 


People Make the Oil Industry 


For a collection of amusing and informative 
stories about the people who make the oil in- 
dustry see p. 58. 














Three cylinders shown here tell the story of a research test 
on when to change oil. This same type of display can be 
set up by any service station to impress on the public the 
importance of 1,000-mile oil change. In this photo D. P. Clark 
of Gulf Oil, chairman of API Lubrication Committee explains 
to his secretary, Helen Scannell, that the cylinders hold sam- 
ples of oil such as can be taken from any automobile crank- 
case. After standing for six days, sludge has settled to the 
bottom: 1,000-mile change (left) shows 25% sludge; 2,500- 
mile change 61% sludge; 5,000-mile (right) 74% sludge 
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Hose Reev LEAP A TL Retrév-A-Hose 





Yes, they look alike and act alike, but 
close inspection will reveal a differ- 
ence. It’s in the hose and the way it 
is controlled. Each pump has a long 
We reach (Hose Reel and E-Z-Fill 14 feet, 
sate sae Retrév-A-Hose 12 feet). In the 
Hose Reel, the hose is entirely concealed, 


operating smoothly on a vertical reel with- 


in the pump housing. With E-Z-Fill half the 





hose is concealed inside the pump, extend- 


E-2-FILL 
ing and retracting on roller bearing pulleys chassis view 


LO-BOY PUMPS! 






a cable attached to mid-point of hoge, Te 
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which operate on sturdy steel guides. & 


Retrév-A-Hose carries its full length | . ke 


of hose outside the pump housing, 


extending and retracting by means of 


: “41: _ RETREV-A-HOSE 
and a pulley and weight within Soe VIEW 
the pump housing. All these pumps are 
distinguished by their easy hose action and 


the high quality of their design and con- 





struction. To make business fine in ‘49, or- 


der your choice of these Tokheims today! 





TOKHEIM OIL TANK AND PUMP CO. 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF SUPERIOR EQUIPMENT 
FORT WAYNE 1 FOR 48 YEARS INDIANA 





OKHEIM 


THE 4-SEASON PUMP 























Even though you can t see it... 








26 is the most 
important ingredient in 


“Ethyl” antiknock compound 


Although invisible to the eye, E 26 is very real. Here's what it is: 


E 26 is Ethvl’s twenty-six years of helping refiners get more \ alue out of 


every pound of antiknock compound. 


E 26 is twenty-six years of safety work, gasoline testing, educational 

programs and other vital activities which together form complete anti- 

knock service. 

E 26 is twenty-six years of experience on the “selling line,” helping 
« « = 

service station people, automobile repairmen and car dealers sell your 

best gasoline — improved with “Ethyl” fluid. 

E 26 is twenty-six years of research to improve “Ethyl” antiknock com- 

pound — changing its chemical make-up to keep pace with progress in 

fuels and engines. 


Now vou see why we believe that E 26 is the most important ingredient 


in “Ethyl” antiknock compound. 


ETHYL CORPORATION cen nn 


Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. Leena 
‘\ CORPORATION 









cts sold under the “Ethyl’’ trade-mark —Antiknock Compound . . . Salt Cake . . . Ethylene Dichloride . . . Sodium Metallic . . . Chlorine (liquid) . . . Oi! Soluble Dye 
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After being sealed and capped, the drums are sent directly into waiting freight cars 
for immediate distribution. PHOTOS: Goodhope, La. 


2 
General American 
TANK STORAGE TERMINALS 


A Division of General American Transportation Corporation 
135 South LaSalle Street « Chicago 90, Illinois 
WORLD'S LARGEST PUBLIC TANK STORAGE SYSTEM 


TERMINALS AT: Carteret, N. J.; Goodhope and Westwego, La.; 
Houston and Corpus Christi, Texas 





your petroleum 
products packed 
in drums 

or barrels... 


General American 
Public Tank Storage 
Terminals Offer This 
Extra Convenience 

To Customers 


General American cus- 
tomers enjoy all the bene- 
fits of private barrelling 
and drumming at the 
Carteret, N. J. and Good- 
hope, La. Terminals. 


With no investment in 
costly equipment, your 
own product, blended to 
your Own specifications, 
is packed for quick dis- 
tribution. These two Ter- 
minals also offer complete 
facilities for rapid can- 
ning of petroleum prod- 
ucts in l-qt. containers. 


At all General American Public Tank 
Storage Terminals, any liquid that 
flows through a pipeline may be 
blended and stored. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NE\ 
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Wisconsin Petroleum Assn., meeting, Hotel 
Schroeder, M.lwaukee, Wis March 1-2. 
society of Automotive Engineers, air transport 
division, meeting, Engineering Societies 

Bldg., New York, N. Y., March 3 
American Society of Training Directors, meet- NEWS SECTION . . ° . . . . . . . 15 
ing. Hotel Carter, Cleveland, O., March 3-5 
Southern Safety Conference and Exposition, 
Hillsboro Hotel, Tampa, Fla., March 6-8. 
New York Oil Heating Assn., meeting, Hotel 
Statler, New York, N. Y., March 7. 
Missouri Petroleum Assn., annual convention FEATURE INDEX 
and trade exhibit, Hotel President, Kansas 
City, Mo., March 9-10 
American Petroleum Institute, Division of Pro- 


duction, Southwestern District meeting. Gal- LUBRICATE FOR SAFETY—Greater service demands are increa: 

vez Hotel, Galveston, Texas, March 9-11. ina the importance of changing motor oil in cars every thousand 
society of Automotive Engineers, passenger- = ho 

car division, meeting, Book-Cadillac Hotel, miles, D. P. Clark, Gulf Oil Corp told meeting of API Lubrication 

Detroit, Mich March 9-11 ~ itt 29 

Indiana Independent Petroleum Assn., meet- ommiuttee 
ing Hotel Severin Indianapolis, March 
10-11 

American Assn. of Petroleum Geologists, re- 
gional meeting, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, PLANNING FOR PROFIT—Competition is becoming keen with the 
Mo., March 14-17 ; ; . ‘ 

Society of Exploration Geophysicists, meeting, idvent of more ample supplies of oil products. Oil irketer re 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., March 14-17 -_, moanw or aterti . ] ther facilitie te, keer . 

Society of Economic Paleontologists and Min- pening many new stations and other faciliti } SOSp Sp wie 
eralogists, meeting, Jefferson Hotel, St. the growing buyer's market 34 
Louis, Mo., March 14-17 7 

Oil Trades Assn. of New York, meeting, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y., March 
15 

Florida Independent Petroleum Marketers PEOPLE MAKE THE OIL BUSINESS—Amusing in IT ve 1d 
Assn., meeting, Orange Court Hotel, Or- lights on the people who make the oil busines 58 
lando, Fla., March 18 . 


National Oil Jobbers Council, meeting, Hotel 
Pines, Pine Bluff, Ark., March 21-22 

American Petroleum Institute, Division of Pro- 
duction Mid-Continent District meeting 
Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, Okla., March 23-25 DEPARTMENTS 

society of Automotive Engineers, aeronautics 
division, meeting, Societies Bldg., New York 
N. Y., March 24 , : 

Oi Heat Institute of New England, meeting About Oil People 60 
3oston, Mass., March 25 


illinois Oil & Gas Assn, annual meeting, Ho- 
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Salesmen may wait outside, but you can be sure your message in 
Vational Petroleum News goes in with the morning mail to 


the men who make the decisions. 
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From Oil's Va 


In the past year National 
PetroleumNews has pub- 
lished literally hundreds 
of stories on the eco- 
nomics of oil industry. 







































‘ oil for his tractor and mechanized farm equipment. 





Management men in the petroleum in- 
dustry will make the big decisions on 
purchases of more than 2 billion dollars 
in new plant construction and facilities. 


A housewife in Denver needs oil for her home 
heating equipment. Her husband’s car is in a service 


station being “filled up”. A farmer in lowa wants 


Fuel oil for his diesel locomotives is being requested 
by a railroad executive. Somewhere in Washington 
a uniformed officer is asking for—and getting 
shipments of oil and fuel for the armed forces. This 
ever-increasing public demand for oil means just 
one thing—that supply must keep pace. This is the 
great task that faces the oil industry if it is to con- 
tinue successfully serving the nation. 

TODAY’S DEMANDS already exceed the previously 
prophesied needs of the nation for 1965! What will 
be the actual demand twenty years hence? Who 
knows with any certainty? Yet the oil men of today 
must anticipate and plan for this greater tomorrow. 
Hundreds of millions of dollars have already been 
spent to help meet increasing requirements—but the 


demand still grows by leaps and hounds. 


STILL BIGGER PLANS are being set up for increased 
refineries, bulk plants. transportation facilities and 
service stations. Top management personnel is study- 
ing every factor, then painstakingly making up its 
expansion programs. Closely allied in this effort ar 
the men and organizations who supply advisor) 
service, plan and build the gigantic multi-million 
dollar installations required. Top management in thi 
oil industries is the “purchasing agent” for thesé 
increased facilities—-and top management is the 
“Mr. Big” who buys big! 


Nationa 
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MANAGEMENT STORAGE 















1213 West Third Street 59 E. Van Buren St 
Cleveland 13, Ohio Chicago 5, Illinois 
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During 1949 the pe- /© 
Bic ume sia mall 
visitor on the desks of oil marketing and administra- @ spend BILLIONS for: 









REACHING “MR. BIG” WEEKLY is the job per- 


formed by National Petroleum News. lt is a welcome 


tive men. They know that it helps them keep in close 
touch with the latest ideas and developments in their 
field. It covers every operation between refinery and 
service station, every phase from purchase of storage 
and transportation facilities to building more con- 


sumer sales. 


CROSS-SECTION REPORTS on vital issues in oil 
marketing reach National Petroleum News from its 
own news bureaus and editorial staffs in many im- 
portant areas. Expert analyses help keep readers 
closely informed on the development of oil in the 
Middle East. Latest information on oil pricing ques- 
tions and decisions pour in direct from Washington. 
Studies of the effects of weather on oil demand help 
fill out the marketing picture. It is through just such 
information as this that top management men keep 
their fingers on the pulse of world supply-demand of 
oil. That readers recognize the value of being con- 
stantly and accurately informed is demonstrated by 
their paying the highest subscription price among 
all oil publications—and maintaining 62.97 per- 


centage of renewals. 


BIG SALES ARE BEING MADE TODAY. Very often 


the entire decision is in the hands of marketing and 








trucks, tankers 


idministrative officials—those same men who look end teak cars 





to National Petroleum News for their information. 
One of the surest ways to reach “Mr. Big” has been 
found by the increasing number of advertisers who 


say... “our story is going to the right men when 


we put itin NPN!" 


The nearest office listed below will supply vou with 
a circulation analysis of National Petroleum News, 


the oil magazine with the highest subscription price 


: * 
and the highest renewal rate. Ask, too, for a factual service stations 


presentation based on your particular service or 


pr oduct. 


A PLATT 
PETROLEUM 
PUBLICATION 


) T Ad } 
TRANSPORTATION 


0 West 50th Street 320 First Nat'l Bank Bidg. Robert W. Walker Co. ee? 
New York 20, N. Y. Houston 2, Texas 684 S. Lafayette Park Place 


Los Angeles 5, California 
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Appreciation 


THE individuals who make up the CHEK-CHART organ- 
ization take this means of acknowledging 4 debt o 
gratitude. 


Most of us have served CHEK-CHART for 4 long time; 
all of us have 4 personal interest in CHEK-CHART’S 
accuracy and authority. 











But we realize that the combined result of our efforts 
would be inadequate to such an undertaking unless supple- 
mented by the support and cooperation of the automotive 
and oil industries. 


To those automotive engineers who have taken so many 
hours from busy days to assist in incorporating into CHEK- 
CHART the highest possible measure of accuracy; 40 the 
lubrication and equipment engineers who have been sim- 
ilarly generous with their time and experience; to the large 
oil companies who have expressed their confidence in 
CHEK-CHART in terms of orders 
for special editions; and to the 
100,000* service stations 
who have been so quick to 
adopt CHEK-CHART as MN 
one means of fulfill- LI /N Ollk 
ing their obligation 
to the motorist—we 
extend a sincere ex- 
pression of appre- 
ciation! 


* Today CHEK-CHART services VLAK 


we 
are used in more than use the same sincere ssnsios 


175,000 progressive stations. Thanks again for ents to say 


Oo 
good will. ieee wer ee 


erati 
oe our fifth of a centur 
service has beena J 
20-year record of 
progress.” 


T 
HE CHEK-CHART CORPORATION 


Ss, 


and 


: HEADQUARTERS FO 
. y S FC POP 
31 EAST OR AUTOMOTIVE AND AIRCRAFT 


c 
Offices ONGRESS STREET 


SERVICE INFORMAT 
in DETROIT ‘ 


CHICAGO 


5 LOS ANGELES 
QUEEN STREET 


- 
In Canada NEW YOR 
CH K 
EK-CHART CORPORATION Seed ILLINOUS 
0 MILW 
AUKEE 


PORT HOPE. ONTARIO 
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VOW! + we ANSWER TO THE ‘'SPLIT-LOAD’’ PROBLEM 


..» BLACKMER’S Revelalionary 


DUAL TRUCK 











BLACKMER 
Where petroleum products are carried in split loads, the new DUAL TRUCK 
Blackmer Dual Truck Pump insures maximum safety and flexi- PUMPS 
bility. This dual unit provides two completely separated fluid Handle ‘'split-loads’’ with 
systems, but requires only the usual single power take-off and — safety 
occupies but little more space than a single pump. Each pumping Quist enaretion 
element is sealed from the other, thus eliminating any possibility ° 
of contamination of fluids carried. in the separate systems. Inexpensive to install 
Blackmer dual truck units are actually two use-proved truck ’ 
pumps assembled in tandem on a single drive shaft. They are Easy 1 anata 
lightweight, compact, and easy to install. Basic pump parts are Combact, tight in weight 
interchangeable with Blackmer’s standard single truck pumps. 











The Blackmer dual truck pump has _ non- The drive shaft connections fit stock coup- 
chatter, built-in pressure control valves, slid- ling sizes. And, as with all Blackmer pumps, 
ing vanes that are self-adjusting for wear, you can depend on this new dual unit to 
exclusive ““Vacuum-Seal” packing construction. provide you with long, trouble-free service. 


Available in 40, 60, and 100 GPM Capacities 
BLACKMER PUMP COMPANY ° Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Oc - eluding is for Weare 


Power Pumps Dry Cleaning Pumps Sanitary Pumps Truck Pumps Strainers Hand Pumps 
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NDOPOL Polybutenes produced by Standard Oil Company (Indiana), and 
marketed by their subsidiary, the Indoil Chemical Company, are made for such 
exacting uses that it is imperative that they be kept absolutely free from impuri- 
ties. So Standard of Indiana plays safe — takes no chances with seepage, dust 
or tampering — by equipping every drum with Tri-Sure Closures*. 

For over 10 years, Standard Oil Company (Indiana) has given its fine line 
of chemical and petroleum products the protection of Tri-Sure Closures — to 
maintain the purity of its products from the plant to the purchaser. And, like 
other leading shippers, they rely on Tri-Sure protection because the Tri-Sure 
FLANGE is an integral part of the drum, as strong as the drum itself... the 
Tri-Sure PLUG screws securely into the flange to effect a tight closing . . . the 
Tri-Sure heavy-gauge SEAL, with cork gasket, provides a leakage-proof covering 
which cannot be removed unless it is deliberately destroyed. 


TURBINE OILS 
TRANSFORMER OILS 
MOTOR OILS 
INDOPOLS{ 

FINE CHEMICALS 


WHITE MINERAL OILS 
Play Safe by Specifying “Tri-Sure Closures” on Every Drum Order 


*The “Tri-Sure’’ trademark is a mark of reliability backed by 26 years 
serving industry. It tells your customers that genuine Tri-Sure flanges 


(inserted with genuine Tri-Sure dies), plugs and seals have been used. tReg. U. S. Pot. Off. 


ee 


AMERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING CO. INC. 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


TRI-SURE PRODUCTS LIMITED, ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO, CANADA 
CLOSURES 
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¢ROM 3 TO 1.5—A sampling taken in one large metro- 
nolitan area by the local dealers organization is reported 
» indicate a sharp slump in service station sales of 
remium grade gasoline since the federal government 
ame out with the statement over a year ago that use of 
remium grade, except in vehicles known to require it, 
was wasteful and an unnecessary expense. Where dealers 
formerly were averaging 3 gals. of premium to 1 of 
straight, the figure now is running about 1.5 to 1. Asa 
follow-up to this survey, the dealer association now is 
Jlanning to poll customers wat four or five stations, seek- 
ng answer to the question: “Did you switch to regular 
erade for known economic reasons or because of what 
the government said?” Meantime, it sees what may 
be a hopeful sign in the fact that, out of “concession to 
the character of their work,’ FBI agents have recently 
been made an exception to the government’s policy of 
buying only regular grade. 


WEATHER AND PROFITS—Indications are that service 
stations east of the Mississippi have noticed a retarding 
of gross profits so far. Principal reason advanced by 
many operators is that mild winter slowed down call for 
antifreeze to a crawl, cutting heavily into this profit item. 
Also, stations found less business in the sale of tire chains 
and other winter TBA items, and demand for servicing 
winter-stalled cars hit a new low. All of which have 
shaded profit picture so far this year. 


EXPANDING SALES—Look for the new puncture-seal- 
ing tubeless tire to be introduced next in an extreme 
northern U. S. market so consumers can substantiate 
what manufacturer says has been proven in four years of 
research and testing: that temperature of the tire after 
it has been driven a short distance will be high enough 
to permit satisfactory functioning of the sealant under 
sub-zero driving conditions. Tubeless tire is now being 
sold through three sales districts—Indianapolis, Cincin- 
nati, and Jacksonville, Fla. areas—but company ex- 
pects to expand production sufficiently so that national 
listribution can be realized before end of 1949. 


SHALE OIL OUTPUT—Swedish Shale Oil Co. at Kvarn- 

torp, Sweden, in collaboration with Svenska Metallverken, 
as worked out a new method of combustion as a 
sult of tests recently completed. Company reports 
rocess will enable plant to produce three times its former 
itput of oil from shale oil deposits. 


‘ROP IN IMPORTS—Indications are that soon after 
iid-year total imports of Middle East crude possibly will 

down to no more than 30 or 40,000 b/d from last De- 
mber’s high of 130,000 b/d, because of expected shifts 
hich could see Jersey Standard’s imports from that 


surce dropping in the third quarter to absolute zero. 
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UP TO JOBBERS—Jobbers will be urged to campaign 
earlier this year for summer fills and at same time to fill 
up their own bulk storage in order to relieve storage 
pressure at the refinery level caused by abnormally high 
stocks of all fuels at the close of the heating season. As 
one refiner puts it—‘‘What the jobber does this spring 
and summer toward relieving pressure of high inventories 
at the primary level will decide whether gasoline will be 
tight or not.’’ 


LUBE CHANGES—Though the reaction of motorists to 
the Bureau of Federal Supply’s 4,000-mile oil change 
recommendation (see NPN Jan. 5, p. 12) has not been 
too evident, and apparently has not “sold” too many 
drivers on the idea of going to an extended oil-change 
period, indications are that it has had some effect on 
oil change frequency. Some service station operators 
report that they have noticed some of their regular 
customers, who used to change regularly at 1,000 to 
1,200 miles, now changing oil at 1,500 to as high as 
2,000 miles. 


JOBBER LOYALTY—From now on refinery sales de- 
partments will have to work against many close contacts 
which were formed by their jobbers with outside sources 
of supply during the period of product shortage. For rea- 
sons of loyalty more than one jobber has recently passed 
up an extra profit he might have made on products he 
could have secured at slightly lower prices in order to 
“give the business to those who took care of me when the 
going was tough,” as one jobber put it. Question now is 
how strong are the ties between the individual jobber 
and his supplier? On the one hand the jobber wants to 
build up a good “quota” position with his regular sup- 
plier in the event of some supply pinch in the future, but 
for the very same reason he also wants to maintain some 
“contact” with supplementary sources of supply. Only 
way he can do the latter is to make an occasional pur- 
chase. Each time he does it it’s a sale lost to his regu- 
lar source of supply. 


BOOMERANG ?—Opponents of the IPAA formula for 
limiting imports in any one year to the amount of ex- 
ports in the preceding year are saying that had the 
formula been operating during 1948, imports would have 
averaged 750,000 b/d instead of 512,000; also that 1949 
imports would average 650,000 b/d instead of only about 
550,000. They come up with these figures by totaling the 
quantities of oil actually departing U. S. shores in each of 
the preceding years. For instance, in 1947 commercial ex- 
ports averaged 451,000 b/d; bunkers for vessels in foreign 
trade 192,000 b/d, and military shipments a little more 
than 100,000 b/d for a grand total of close to 750,000 b/d. 
Thus, the claim is that, instead of curbing imports, the 
IPAA proposal would actually result in requiring them 
to be increased. 











Mother of Presidents 
how Shell fosters small businesses 












Economists predict a steady 
growth of small enterprises— greater 
emphasis on distributing and servicing 
the products of farm and factory. 








High man on the totem pole: 


You know that America is no longer primarily an agri- 
cultural nation—but it may surprise you to learn that 
manufacturing Now employs only about one fourth 
of our people. “lop man,” numerically, is today in 
distribution and service ...the Small Businessman, 
your friend and neighbor. 





Take a look at “Shell”: 


Only 26°% of those associated a the company are 
employ ees. The rest, a healthy 74°, are Small Business- 
men Operating in enterprises kit as: service stations, 
fuel oil distribution, marketing of bottled gas, marine 


transport, and trucking. 


Shell Oil Com pany 


Incorporated 


10 
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How to be President: 


Shell helps make it possible — encourages individuals to 
set up for themselves under the red- and- vellow trade 
mark. Over 25,000 of these “Presidents” head Jocal 
businesses ... provide jobs locally, support community 
activities, pay taxes, help make your town a better 
place in which to live. 





Buu 
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Present facts 
predict “more future” 


Reasons for steady growth of the Small Businessman 
with “Shell” are plain. New homes, growing towns, 
require more heating oil; new families, more cars, need 
gasoline. Serving these needs, with loyal local spirit, the 
Small B usinessman becomes a Community mainstay 


A forward-looking company serves all 4: 


1. Consumer 3. Employees 


2. Com munity 4. Shareholders 
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Although the 
adminis- 
tration will be- 
gin pressing the 
issue again on Capitol Hill most any 
day now, there is vastly less justifi- 
cation today than there possibly was 
a year ago for Congress allowing 
the country to be rushed pellmell 
into a gigantic government-forced 
program for the production of syn- 
thetic liquid fuels. 





Mr. Yocom 


The whole basis for the program, 
as then put forward by the Interior 
Department, was Defense Secretary 
Forrestal’s statement to a House 
Armed Services Subcommittee head- 
ed by Rep. Short (R., Mo.) that 
“U. S. military and civilian needs 
for a major war effort would exceed 
by at least 2 million b/d the now 
predictable production of the U. S.’ 
Ergo, said Interior Secretary Krug, 
we must launch immediately a 5 to 
10-year effort to bridge that gan 
with synthetics (see Jan. 21 and 28, 
1948, NPNs). 


The industry quickly disputed the 
need for any such program, but 
it was handicapped in its arguments 
by the fact that we were at the 
time in the midst of a _ shortage 
brought about by a sudden upsurge 
in demand before the industry had 
vet recovered from the dislocation of 
war. Even so, Congress had the good 
sense to take no action beyond en- 
larging and extending the scope of 
federal activities in the field of re- 
search, where even the industry feels 
the government may have a proper 
interest. It is true that legislation 
authorizing a modest beginning in 
commercial construction got as far 
as the House floor, under sponsor- 
ship of the Commerce (Wolverton) 
Committee, but there it was allowed 
to languish and finally to die. 


In his annual budget message, 
President Truman asked that Con- 
gress appropriate for the “commer- 
cial production of synthetic fuels” 
the sum of $1 million, and also per- 
mit the government to enter into 
contracts during the next fiscal year 
which would involve the expenditure 
on an additional $30 million. He said 
this was in anticipation of the enact- 
ment of authorizing legislation at 
this session, lacking which funds 
could not be made available. 


More recently, Dr. John W. Clark, 
of the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisors, said, in effect, that 
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WASHINGTON-—By Herbert A. Yocom 


Industry Now Can Prove Fallacy 


Of Truman Synthetics Program 


government faced the necessity of 
going into the business itself of pro- 
ducing synthetic fuels. So the idea 
of plunging the country immediately 
into such a venture is firmly a part 
of the Truman “fair deal.” 

On the eve of this administration 
drive, therefore, the industry should 
consider itself fortunate that it is now 
in the position of being able to cite 
facts and figures which ought to 
make even the most avid Truman 
follower want at least to stop, look 
and listen before yielding to the 
importunings from the other end of 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 

They are such as destroy complete- 
ly the Forrestal contention of a year 
ago that war would find us short cf 
meeting military and civilian require- 
ments by 2 million b/d. He was off 
the beam even then, of course, be- 
cause he started with the false 
premise that we would never be able 
to produce crude in the U. S. at a 
rate greater than in the 4th quar- 
ter of 1947—about 5.3 million b/d. 

Within 10 or 11 months after that 
statement, production stood at 5.,- 
650,000 b/d. Currently, it is back 
again at 5.3 million b/d, but only as 
a result of a half-million b/d cut- 
back in allowables which, if anv- 
thing, certainly would seem to indi- 


cate a current known reserve pro- 
ductive capacity of similar size, at 
least—and also to show the secretary 
already to have been at least 25% 
wrong right there. On top of this, 
there is the fact that, assured ma- 
terials essential to continued devel- 
opment, the industry can demonstrate 
beyond any possible doubt that pro- 
duction can and will be made to go 
still higher because it has the figures 
to show a proven rate of increase 
coming from a known rate of wells 
drilled. 

Mr. Forrestal’s statement also im- 
plied wrongly that military require- 
ments would soar to their peak im- 
mediately on the commencement of 
hostilities. Actually this could not 
and would not be the case. It is only 
in the latter stages, after the mount- 
ing a full-scale offensive, that this 
is to be expected. In the meantime, 
civilians would be heavily rationed 
a factor the secretary also ignored 
and the products thus saved diverted 
either to immediate military use or 
to the military stockpile. 


There was one other error in the 
Forrestal assertion. That was in the 
implication that any shortage would 
fall entirely on the U. S. If he was 
wrong in this a year ago, he is the 
more so now because only now are 
we becoming really aware of the 
fact that, in Canada, we have a 
friendly neighbor which promises to 
develop rapidly into a great and ac- 
cessible (even in war time) source 
of crude supply. 

If permitted to do so, the indus- 
try undoubtedly will make it a point 
to bring such facts as these forcibly 
to the attention of Congress. 





MIDWEST—By 


News notes 
gleaned from a 
trip to lowa: 

One major 
midwestern oil company has gone 
into the paint business in a big way, 
particularly in Iowa and Nebraska, 
with most of its paint being mar- 
keted through jobber outlets. This 
company began handling paint for 
the farm trade: some time ago but 
has been pushing it more vigorously 
the past year. 

The paint is sold principally by 
the jobber’s tank wagon driver who, 
of course, realizes an added commis- 
sion for each sale. But probably the 
most important factor, according to 
a marketing executive, is that it fur- 





Mr. Castle 


Leonard Castle 


Oil Company Finds Farm Trade 
Built up by Handling Paint 


nishes a leader for the sale of pe- 
troleum products. 

“Your tank wagon man knows 
every house and barn in his area,” 
the executive explained. ‘He knows 
which buildings need paint and which 
farmers are more likely to be in the 
market for it. Most of the farmers 
ordinarily order their paint through 
mail order houses but actually the 
tank wagon man can give them a 
better deal. He charges virtually 
the seme price as the mail order 
house but delivers the paint free of 
charge to the farmer’s door. The 
farmer must pay transportation costs 


if he buys through a mail order 
house. 
“Not only does the sale of paint 
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New B. F. Goodrich hose saves 
40% weight, triples end flexibility 


Barge-loading oil hose that 2 men can handle saves time and money 


ERE ts a hose for oil suction and 
) 


discharge that 2 men can handle 


without a derrick. Easily connected, 
without having to turn, tug, or twist the 


hose, and without gaskets of any kind! 


Specially developed by B. F. Good- 
rich, this Type No. 725 hose with 


Flexseal ends is coupled without the 


use of heavy conventional nipples and 
flanges, makes important savings in 
weight, flexibility, ease of handling. 
Patented Flexseal hose ends are cov- 
ered with rubber, coupled with split 
flanges to make a perfect seal without 
gaskets Type No. 725 gives you 


Important weight saving —Total 


12 


weight saving with Type No. 725 hose 
is often half-a-ton or more for the hose 
hookup. Ordinary six-inch hose, 20 ft. 
length, with built-in nipples and flanges 
Type No. 725 hose 
with Flexseal ends, same size and 
length, weighs 193 lbs., 


weighs 342 lbs 


including 
split flanges. Weight saving for just 
ne length—149 \bs! 

Tripled end flexibility—With ordi- 
nary nipple and flange connections, 
flexibility stops about 3 ft. from the 
end, a loss of 6 ft. flexibility in each 
length. In Type No. 
than a foot at each end is rigid. 


725 hose, less 


Ease in coupling—The split flanges 


used with BFG Type No. 725 are 
separate, not an integral part of the 
hose. That means an entire length o 
hose does not have to be tugged and 
twisted to line it up for coupling. No 
gaskets of any kind are needed—Flex 
seal rubber-covered ends form a perfect 
seal when flanged. Coupling time is cut 


+ 


Type No. 725 takes full suction, and 
up to 100 Ibs. working pressure Oil 
proof cover. Static wire. See this new 
barge loading hose at your local BFG 
distributor. The B. F. Goodrich Con 
pany, Industrial Products Div.. 


B.F Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 


Akron, O 
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mean added profits for the jobber 
and his driver, but has resulted in 
the jobber gaining many new and 
valuable customers for petroleum 
products. Once a tank wagon driver 
has interested a farmer in paint, it is 
just one more step to lining him up 
as a customer for tractor fuel, lu- 
bricating oils and other petroleum 
products. 

“In many cases, our jobbers have 
worked out agreements with local 
painters under which we_ supply 
them with paint and in return rec- 
ommend them for paint jobs to farm- 
ers who become our customers.” 

A jobber can put in a good stock 
of paint for $200, he said. One Iowa 
jobber bought $10,000 worth of paint 
in one order last year and sold most 
of it within six months. But most 
of them start with about $200 worth 
and build up the stock as business 
requires. 

* * * 

Iowa oil men followed with keen 
interest the fortunes of last fall’s 
Northwestern University football 
team which defeated University of 
California in the Rose Bowl. The 
reason was that two of Northwest- 
ern’s star players, Loran A. (Pee 
Wee) Day, halfback, and Lawrence 
(Fatso) Day, guard, are the twin 
sons of L. A. Day, division manager 
of Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) at 
Mason City. Mr. and Mrs. Day, both 
ardent football fans, saw most of the 
Northwestern games and were pres- 
ent at the Rose Bowl victory. Mr. 
Day, who weighs a mere 260 lIbs., 
played his football, as a guard, at 
the University of Dubuque (Iowa). 

* * * 

Oil men attending the 12th annual 
convention of the Iowa Independent 
Oil Jobbers Assn. were amused by 
the story of a marketing executive 
for a major company who told this 
story on himself. He authorized us 
to use the story but not his name. 
His son, a sophomore in the college 
of commerce at a leading Midwest 
university, came home recently with 
a sales problem to be worked out 
as a part of his school work. His 
son encountered difficulty reaching 
the proper solution so his father, an 
expert in selling techniques, took 
over. He worked out the problem 
in record time and proudly handed 
the masterful solution to his son. He 
didn’t feel so proud a few days later, 
however, when the paper was re- 
turned by the son’s professor marked 
‘zero.” 

= ~ 7 

The oil industry in Iowa is well 
represented in the state legislature 
by W. N. (Scoop) Skourup of Bur- 
lington and B. C. Myrland of Onawa. 
Both are state senators, Republicans 
ind veteran oil jobbers. Mr. Skourup 
was elected to the Senate in 1946 
ind Sen. Myrland is serving his 
second term. 
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This week Tide 
Water Associated 
springs a major 
merchandis- 
ing campaign to try to put over a 
premium gasoline which it hopes will 
be accepted as tops in the premium 
field. 

AroTane is being scrapped as the 
trade name of Associated’s premium 
gasoline. On March 1, the name for 
premium gasoline became Flying ‘A’ 
Ethyl. (No changes are anticipated 
by Tide Water in areas other than 
the far West.) 


Mr. Breese 


Tide Water Associated intends to 
carry out its intensive advertising 
campaign through the use of bill- 
boards, newspaper advertisements, 
radio commercials and service station 
posters. 

With this new drive, Tide Water 
Associated has now initiated its sec- 
ond major campaign in a fortnight. 
The company came out in mid-Feb- 
ruary with an aggressive advertis- 
ing campaign plugging its “‘cold rub- 
ber” tires. Through its arrangement 
with U. S. Rubber Co., Tide Water 
Associated gets tires bearing the 
trade name “Federal.” Now com- 
pounded at temperatures around 40°, 
in comparison to former compound- 
ing at temperatures over 100°, the 
rubber has been dubbed “cold”. 
(Some “hot” rubber is mixed in; 
otherwise it would be too hard). 


An Associated official said the 
campaign slogan of “30% more mile- 
age” is based on exhaustive tests. 
He said they hope to improve on that 
mileage. 

The “cold rubber’ campaign was 
designed for February to give a 
flip-up to TBA. Because tire sales 
are usually slow early in the year, 
the company decided to.concentrate 
on tires. Sale of tires in the Los 
Angeles area is reported slower this 
year than any time since before the 
war. 

To feature the campaign, Associ- 
ated is urging credit-card customers 
to buy tires on time, using either 
the 30-, 60- or 90-day terms, and is 
stressing two guarantee aspects. 


It’s estimated that Associated is 
putting more than $80,000 in adver- 
tising ‘“‘cold rubber” in the seven 
Western states ($39,000 on outdoor 
advertising, $20,000 in newspaper ads 
and $20,000 in radio). 

Dayton got the jump in pushing 
“cold rubber’. But Tide Water As- 
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PACIFIC COAST—By Frank Breese 


Tide Water Gives Its Premium 


‘Gas’ New Name, Pushes Sales 


sociated is the first of the western 
majors to pin a major campaign to it. 
° * ° 

Shell Oil has revised its set-up for 
house organs in the West and has 
produced the first of a new series. 
Vol. 1, No. 1.of a yet unnamed four- 
page monthly has been published in 
Los Angeles to cover exploration 
and production departments, Wil- 
mington-Domingues refineries, Los 
Angeles marketing and Shell Chemi- 
cal at Dominguez. It is edited by 
Walter Martin. 

William Hoyt edits the companion 
piece, published simultaneously in 
San Francisco to serve Martinez re- 
finery, Shell Chemical, Shell Develop- 
ment, the San Francisco office and 
marketing. 

They’re titled “Shell ? ? ?”. Prizes 
of $50 were offered in both areas for 
the best name submitted. Formerly 
there was one magazine, “Sheil 
News”, to serve the West. That’s 
the name of the national publication, 
which the regional magazines now 
supplement. 

Later bi-monthly magazines will be 
issued in Portland and Seattle for the 
marketing divisions there. 

* + 


After building up its annual meet- 
ing around an expected speech by 
Walter S. Hallanan, chairman of the 
National Petroleum Council, the San 
Joaquin Valley Oil Producers’ Assn. 
was disappointed by Hallanan’s fail- 
ure to reach Bakersfield, Calif., due 
to transportation difficulties. 

Ernest E. Pyles, president of the 
association, told the gathering the 
situation in California is_ serious, 
“particularly in regard to heavy crude 
and fuel oil.” 

On Jan. 1, 1947, Mr. Pyles said, the 
demand for heavy oils was 338,612 
b/d. <A year later, the demand had 
dropped 50,000 b/d. The demand 
would be down to 269,000 b/d by Jan. 
1, 1950, he predicted. On the other 
hand, demand for gasoline and Diesel 
fuel has risen steadily, from 398,090 
b/d on Jan. 1 1947, to 420,800 b/d a 
year later. The demand is expected 
to touch 443,900 by Jan. 1. 

Mr. Pyles stated that the drop 
in demand for heavy oils was attrib- 
uted to a combination of factors: (1) 
sharp increase in use of diesel oil 
with extended dieselization of rail- 
roads, (2) growing use of natural 
gas, and (3) importation of oil from 
new Canadian fields. 
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Veteran Sam’ Niness 
Takes Helm of Tank 


Truck Carriers Group 


In the driver’s seat of the National Tank Truck Car- 
riers, Inc., during the current year is Samuel “Sam’ 
Francis Niness, president of Leaman Transportation Co., 
Downington, Pa. 


A big, likeable guy and the leading expert of the na- 
tion’s for-hire tank truckers on the complexities of gov- 
ernment-industry relationships, Sam Niness is the third 
president of NTTC, the mushrooming young organization 
which he helped organize in 1945. 


The Pennsylvanian, who was the government’s top ad- 
visor on tank truck operations during the war, is the lone 
member of the over-the-road tank truck industry on the 
National Petroleum Council. During the war he served 
from 1942 to 1945 as director of the Tank Truck Divi- 
sion of the Office of Defense Transportation. In addition 
to membership on NPC, Mr. Niness is on the Transporta- 
tion Division Committee of the American Petroleum In- 
stitute. 


Sam was reared in Ironwood, Mich., and enlisted in the 
Army following high school graduation in 1917. Came 
the end of the war and he enrolled in the University of 
Indiana, graduating in the class of 1925. His next stop 
was the White Motor Co., where subsequent promotjons 
landed him the post of sales manager of the Philadelphia 
District in 1934. 


In 1938, he resigned to go with the Leaman Transpor- 
tation Co., advancing later to the offices of vice presi- 
dent and president. 


His colleagues in NTTC contend he has one of the 
largest personal acquaintances in the transportation and 





Samuel F. Niness 


petvoleum industries of any transporter of any kind. In 
fact, they are willing to bet a good-sized tractor and 
trailer that he can call more tank truck operators and 
oil company transportation people by their first names 
than any other trucker in the business. 


Sam’s post-work pursuits center around golf, bridge 
and his family—-Mrs. Niness and their three children 
with unquestioned emphasis on his family. Whenever 
he’s away from home—and his duties with NTTC, the 
NPC and the API committee frequently require long 
trips—-the Niness family can expect a long-distance call 
from the head of the household every night at 8 sharp. 


His ambition for NTTC is to take the burgeoning 
trucking organization to the top rank of transportation 
associations in the U. S. 
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Pogue Sees Canadian Crude 
Soon Bolstering U.S.Supplies 


Predicts 400,000 B/D Production by 1958; Sees 
Exports from Western Provinces Within a Year 


Special to NPN 

TORONTO, Ont.—-Canada’s oil fu- 
ture is one of the bright spots in the 
entire global picture at the moment. 


As the dominion’s vast potential 
resources are developed, they will 
provide sufficient crude not only to 
meet Canadian needs, but supple- 
mentary supplies to meet increases 
in demand that may take place in 
the Midwest and West Coast markets 
of the United States during the next 
few years. 


No less an authority than Joseph 
E. Pogue, vice president of the Chase 
National Bank, New York, made this 
evident in an address Feb. 24 at a 
dinner meeting of the Investment 
Dealers’ Assn. of Canada, when the 
American economist forecast that: 


1. Canada will be forced within a 
year to export oil when present crude 
output in the prairie provinces of 
40,000 b/d reaches 60,000 b/d. It 
must continue exporting until such 
time as transportation becomes avail- 
able which will make it possible for 
western Canadian crude to compete 
in price in the large eastern market 
of the dominion with that now im- 
ported from the U. S. and Caribbean 
area. 


2. Demand for petroleum in Canada 
probably will increase to 400,000 b/d 
by 1958, compared with 1948 con- 
sumption estimated at 280,000 b/d. 


Development of exports from the 
prairie provinces contemporaneously 
with rising imports into eastern 
Canada represents an emerging 
three-way pattern of trade between 
the dominion and the U. S., Mr. 
Pogue pointed out. 


“For a considerable period any 
Canadian oil that may come into the 
United States would not be a net im- 
port as it would be offset by ship- 
ments into eastern Canada from the 
United States. This process might 
be regarded (in effect) as making 
Alberta crude available to eastern 
Canada via the United States, pos- 
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sibly through the medium of ex- 
changes.” He continued: 


“The extent to which this pattern 
unfolds will depend, in part, upon 
the needs that develop for supple- 
mentary supplies in the great cen- 
tral and West Coast markets in the 
United States, which might be made 
accessible in a few years by the con- 
struction of long-range transporta- 
tion facilities. If United States de- 
mands grow sufficiently, relative to 
the availability of supplies from ex- 
isting sources, the external demand 
for Canadian oil may keep pace with 
its enlarging supply; but otherwise 
a limiting economic influence will im- 


press itself upon the rate of expan- 
sion. In all events, competition with 
external sources of supply is indi- 
cated and this factor is appearing in 
its initial stages as production in 
western Canada replaces the oil here- 
tofore brought in for local consump- 
tion. 


Development Depends on 2 Factors 


“The economics of transportation 
and the variations in world supply 
and demand are thus two important 
factors which will have much to say 
about the rate at which indigenous oil 
production develops. A sustained 
growth in world demand will greatly 
favor the realization of satisfactory 
oil objectives in western Canada.” 

Oil consumption has grown from 
128,000 b/d in 1938 and 170,000 b/d 
in 1943 to 280,000 b/d in 1948, about 
90% of which has been imported, Mr. 
Pogue said. He predicted this de- 
mand will have grown probably to 
360,000 b/d by 1953 and 400,000 b/d 
by 1958. 

“On the basis of purely physical 
considerations, it would be reason- 
able to expect Canada’s production to 
match its consumption within 10 





Leduc Multiplies Output 


Special to NPN 
OTTAWA, Canada—Production of 
crude petroleum in the Leduc field 
rose from 363,363 bbls. (of 35 im- 
perial gals.) in 1947 to 4,657,371 bbls. 
in 1948, or an increase from 992 b/d 
to 12,725 b/d average, according to 
figures just released by Trade and 
Commerce Minister C. D. Howe. 


Total crude output for all fields in 
the dominion in 1948 is shown by 
months comparatively with 1947 and 
1946 in the following table: 


Month 1946 1947 1948 


(Bbis. of 375 Imperial gals.) 

me ave 680,327 597,572 777,583 
Feb. . 610,292 534,510 779,841 
March 663,537 602,088 816,452 
April 644,434 602,129 795,724 
BN eck xs 649,888 635,354 917,365 
June be 621,933 614,928 1,038,496 
July , 634,695 631,262 1,178,763 
ON Sic ans 623,287 645,589 1,244,536 
Sept. 624,954 652,989 1,100,714 
Oct. 639,222 715,939 1,206,015 
Nov re 619,832 730,616 1,264,988 
Dec 594,498 766,309 1,247,565 
Totals 7,606,899 7,729,285 12,368,042 
Crude output in Turner Valley 
field, previous leader in Canadian 
production, declined from 5,022,350 
bbls. (13,722 b/d) in 1947 to 4,428,- 


688 bbls. (12,100 b/d) in 1948. 


Redwater field’s production, non- 


Nearly 13 Times in '48 


existent in 1947, totaled 36,875 in 


closing months of 1948. 


- > * 


TORONTO, Ont.—Development of 
need for crude petroleum will deter- 
mine whether Imperial! Oil Co.'s 500- 
mile pipe line from Edmonton to Re- 
gina is extended at some future date 
easterly to the Great Lakes region 
or westerly to serve the U. S. West 
Coast, a company official said Feb. 28. 


Economics will be the deciding fac- 
tor when the time comes, he ex- 
plained, asserting that any extension 
will be pointed in the direction of 
the greatest market. 


Arrangement to import 40,000 tons 
of steel from the United Kingdom for 
the Edmonton-Regina line has just 
been approved by the Department of 
Trade and Commerce at Ottawa. Ap- 
plication to import this amount of 
pipe was made by Imperial because 
of steel shortages in this country. It 
is estimated that 70,000 to 80,000 
tons will be required for the 500-mile 
project. Company expects to start 
actual pipe laying and complete pres- 
ent project in 1950. 
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years,” he observed, “but such an at- 
tainment will require the placing of 
much of the rising production in 
world markets, for the large Can- 
adian markets in the East cannot. be 
physically reached by western oi! as 
economically as by oil from the Unit- 
ed States and the Caribbean area.” 


Size and availability of the market 
is a limiting factor to the rate of 
production, Mr. Pogue observed. 


“What then?” he asked after point- 
ing out that oil and facilities are in 
sight for reaching the 60,000 b/d sat- 
uration point in the “local market’’ 
represented by Alberta, Saskatche- 
wan and Manitoba by late 1949 or 
early 1950. 

“Obviously,” he said, answering 
the question, ‘‘discovery must go on 
and fields must be drilled, but pro- 
duction at the same time must be re- 
tarded so as to build up a sufficiently 
defined potential to support the sec- 
ond, and very costly step of providing 
long-range transportation facilities 
for reaching more distant markets.” 


Facilities Now in Formative Stage 


Some of these facilities are now in 
the formative stage. These include 
a large pipe line from Edmonton to 
Regina “with extension to the Great 
Lakes region a logical development,” 
he reasoned. 

“The time interval between the sat- 
uration of the local market and the 
reaching of the more distant consum- 
ers is apt to be a discouraging one 
for the producer, with the possibility 
of a lowered incentive, but this stage 
cannot be avoided. It must be con- 
fronted as part of the risks of the 
business.” 

Mr. Pogue estimated that expan- 
sion of dominion production to a pos- 
sible 400,000 b/d in 10 years would 
require capital expenditures of ap- 
proximately one billion dollars. This 
would include costs of exploration, 
drilling, pipe lines, addition of 100,000 
b/d to present 253,000 b/d refining 
capacity, and new distribution facili- 
ties. 


Exchange Problem Looms 


Mr. Pogue saw in the future a 
problem relative to exchange be- 
tween Canada and the U. S. Can- 
adian purchases from the U. S. out- 
weigh goods sold to the U. S. The 
reverse is true in respect to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom and since Canada’s ster- 
ling balances are not convertible into 
U. S. dollars, a shortage of dollars is 
the result, he explained. 


“In 1947 Canada imported 252,000 
b/d of crude oil and products. Of 
this volume, 157,000 b/d came from 
the United States, 75,000 b/d from 
Venezuela, and 20,000 b/d from other 
sources. It is apparent, then, that 
for each additional barrel produced 
in Canada and consumed there, one 
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less barrel need be purchased abroad, 
provided local demand is static. 


“In fact,” Mr. Pogue said, ‘“‘do- 
mestic production must expand fast- 
er than domestic consumption for the 
exchange position to be benefitted. 
This seems likely to begin to take 
place, but the effect cannot be sub- 
stantial until the situation develops 
to the stage where trunk pipe lines 
are available to permit production to 
exceed nearby needs.” 


In discussing Canada’s resource po- 
tential, Mr. Pogue pointed out that 
the main body of the vast sedimen- 
tary basin in the prairie provinces 
that ranks as prospective oil terri- 
tory covers 475,000 square miles, or 
about 15% of the entire dominion 
area. 

“The favorable part of the basin is 
almost exactly one-third the size of 
the prospective oil territory of the 
United States,’ he said. “Since the 
United States has discovered to date 
over 60 billion bbls. of oil, and its 
ultimate discoveries may exceed 100 
billions, it requires no great stretch 
of the imagination to picture the 
Canadian potential as 5 to 10 billion 
bbls., or even more. While this fig- 
ure is pure theory, and as such can 
command only very qualified accept- 
ance, developments over the past two 
vears, with the accompaniment of a 
colorful oil boom, have gone far to- 
ward supporting the idea that an oil 
future of the first rank is opening 
up.” 


Canadian Oil Reserves 


Indicated known oil reserves of 
western Canada, he said, are now 
near 600 million bbls., “if we accord 
Leduc 200 million bbls. and Redwater 
300 million bbls., as seems probable,’ 
adding: 

“This figure represents a several- 
fold increase in less than two years. 
While such geometric progression 
cannot be expected to keep up, be- 
cause of the law of diminishing re- 
turns if for no other reason, the cir- 
cumstances suggest another calcu- 
lation for outlining the future. 

“Tf 10 more ‘Leducs’ are found at 
the rate of one a year, reserves will 
stand at about 2 billion bbls. by the 
end of 1958; if 20 are discovered in 
this interval, reserves of 4 billion 
bbls. would be indicated. These fig- 
ures, of course, are highly specula- 
tive, but they are within the bounds 
of reason in terms of the geologic 
evidence and the intensity of the 
search.” 


U. S. Companies Active 


Mr. Pogue noted that nearly every 
important Canadian and U. S. oil 
company is active in western Canada 
“with the cream of its technical per- 
sonnel.” He called attention to the 
fact that more than 50 million acres 
of leases have been taken up, 60 geo- 





physical crews are at work, mo 
than 40 wildcat wells “are hopeful 
drilling,’ and that production h: 
reached 40,000 b/d. “Both Led 
and Redwater are spotted with (ri! 
ing wells and drilling locations, 
that production is bound to increas: 
he said. 

Taking a look at the global pi 
ture, Mr. Pogue asserted that th 
present situation is such that disco, 
eries in any part of North or Sout! 
America are desirable from a s 
curity point of view and that curren 
activities in western Canada are par- 
ticularly opportune and significant. 

“World oil developments in genera! 
have recently displayed a marked a 
celeration .and the world situatior 
with respect to supply and deman 
has undergone a sharp reversal fron 
one of tightness to one of ease. §S 
vast, indeed, has been the effort and 
such huge sums of capital have been 
invested, particularly in the Middl 
East and Venezuela, that no country 
is likely for long to hold an indis- 
pensable position in the internationa! 
oil trade,’ he commented, adding: 

“The rise of Canada to a positio! 
of a prospective oil exporter will b 
viewed with interest by all exporting 
oil countries as an added element of 
competition in the world oil trad 
Relative costs, in the long run, will 
determine the trade pattern which 
will develop.” 


Claim Involving Spur 
Disallowed by Court 


NPN News Burea 

WASHINGTON — Finding “enemy 
taint” in ownership of Fritz von 
Opel’s Uebersee-Finanz Krop., A.G 
Chief Justice Bolitha J. Laws of Fed- 
eral District Court has denied th 
claim of von Opel to war-seized se- 
curities of U. S. subsidiaries of 
Uebersee, a Swiss corporation. 

Those include 73,039 shares of 
stock in Spur Distributing Co., track- 
side marketer in more than 20 states 

Attorneys for Mr. von Opel said 
an appeal would be taken on the rul- 
ing. 

Mr. von Opel lost an earlier district 
court decision, but won the right in 
Supreme Court to press claim again 
First decision was to the effect that 
the Swiss corporation could not re- 
cover property vested by government 
under Trading with the Enemy Act 
even though Switzerland was neu- 
tral. 

Question in the second trial was 
whether the neutral firm had enemy) 
tendencies. Mr. von Opel, a nativ 
of Germany, contended that he be- 
came naturalized citizen of Lichten- 
stein, another neutral, in 1939. Also 
he submitted that, while the securi- 
ties he seeks formerly were held by 
his parents, he received title by trans- 
fer. 
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Government Delves Into Dropping of Texas Co. 


As Supplier in Oil-Bus Line Antitrust Suit 


NPN News Bureau 
CHICAGO—Government _ cross-ex- 
amination in the bus-oil antitrust 
suit began this week with the gov- 
ernment delving into the bus line’s 
dropping of The Texas Co. as a gaso- 
line supplier in favor of Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co. throughout Phillips mar- 
keting territory. 

Government attorney, Jesse R. 
O'Malley, read from a Phillips inter- 
office memorandum regarding con- 
versation between Phillips and Na- 
tional City Lines heads. He said in 
his opinion it indicated that Phillips 
had rejected a financial proposal to 
increase its investment in National 
City stock from $300,000 to $500,000 
because “it would not carry out the 
company’s financial policy nor would 
it give Phillips any degree of per- 
manency in sales.’”’ Proviso of the 
agreement to buy an _ additional 
$200,000 in bus line stock was con- 
tingent on an increase in gasoline 
consumption by the bus company 
from 4 million to 6 million gals. 
yearly, according to the memoran- 
dum, Mr. O’Malley told :he court. 

Introduction of this evidence was 
in line with the government’s at- 
tempt to establish that The Texas 
Co. had been dropped as a supplier 
inside Phillips’ marketing territory 
following a 1939 agreement whereby 
suppliers were investors in National 
City Stock. 


Asserts Contracts Not Illegal 


Last week Edward R. Johnston, 
representing Phillips and_ lead-off 
man for the defense, told the court 
that investment contracts do not vio- 
late the Sherman Antitrust Act. 

Standard of California’s attorney, 
Templeton Brown, argued that if 
there were any conspiracies at all, 
there must have been at least two, 
since the two oil companies (Phillips 
and California Standard) had nothing 
to do with each other and operated 
in different territories. Mr. Brown 
added that any conspiracy with 
California Standard must have been 
with National City Lines, Inc., since 
they are the only ones who covered 
the whole country, but he pointed 
out that Standard dealt only with 
Pacific City Lines and American 
City Lines. 

Mr. Brown asked dismissal of the 
case, arguing that the jury (of 
housewives) would be unable to un- 
derstand the legal distinctions and 
judgment should not be left in its 
hands. 

Introduced into court last week 
were charts by Erwin Hair, FBI 
agent, who explained how Phillips’ 
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petroleum business with National 
City Lines in the oil company’s mar- 
keting territory grew from nothing 
prior to July 14, 1939, to 95.9% of 
the bus line’s business in 1946. 

Also introduced was a letter by 
Graydon L. Walker, National City 
Lines official, dated June 5, 1944, to 
B. F. Stradley, secretary-treasurer 
of Phillips, which mentioned con- 
tracts, investments and sales. 

The letter read: 

“You will note I have striken out 
a parenthetical clause of the Amer- 
ican City sales contract which would 
have permitted expansion of the Phil- 
lips marketing territory. This change 
was made after a telephone confer- 
ence with A. M. Hughes of your com- 
pany, June 1, 1944. You will recall 
I advised you, Mr. Fitzgerald (E. 
Roy Fitzgerald, National City Lines 
president) expected to secure addi- 
tional funds from other oil compa- 
nies which would make it necessary 
for him to be able to show a terri- 
torial limit as to each oil company.” 


Airport Products Handling 
Poll Is Taken by CAA 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—Civil Aeronautics 
Administration is seeking comment 
from aviation and oil industries and 
other interested groups on question 
of changing CAA .regulations for sale 
of gasoline and lubricating oil at air- 
ports operating under Federal Air- 
port Act. 

Under present rules, an airport 
sponsor is allowed to grant or exer- 
cise exclusive right to sell aviation 
gasoline and oil on its field, but all 
aircraft users of airport are assured 
right to purchase gasoline and oil off 
the field and have it delivered for 
their own use. Sponsor may charge 
reasonable fee for services in con- 
nection with deliveries. 

Since regulations went into effect 
last March 8, says CAA, many dif- 
ferent and conflicting views as to 
how avgas and lube oil sales should 
be handled have been expressed. 


Airlines and oil companies on the 
whole are satisfied with current prac- 
tice, CAA spokesman said today, but 
some interested parties would leave 
entirely up to sponsor question of 
how sales and deliveries may be 
made on reasonable and nondiscrim- 
inatory basis, others would foreciose 
privilege of deliveries by anyone ex- 
cept sponsor or a _ concessionnaire, 
and still others would bar exclusive 
concessions, while reserving to spon- 
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sor exclusive right to provide prod- 
ucts itself. 

CAA spokesman said suggestions 
for change do not come from “any 
one direction.” 

D. W. Rentzel, administrator of 
civil aeronautics, wants all comments 
in by March 10. 


Jobbers, Co-Ops to Draft 
Mutual Aid Plans Later 


Conference of Independent oil job- 
bers and oil co-operatives in Kansas 
City this week brought forth only one 
definite decision—that definite plans 
for working out the “common prob- 
lems” of Independent jobbers and oil 
co-ops will have to be left to a later 
date. 

Consumers Cooperative Assn. re- 
ported 10 jobbers and eight co-op 
executives attended the Feb. 28 par- 
ley. 

Meeting at the call of Gordon Duke 
of Southeastern Oil and Howard A. 
Cowden, president and general man- 
ager of Consumers Cooperative Assn., 
the group engaged in preliminary 
discussions regarding sources of sup- 
ply; ways of maintaining a healthy 
independent section of the petroleum 
industry; and the position of Inde- 
pendents and co-ops on oil industry 
legislation now pending before Con- 
gress. It was agreed that time was 
insufficient to reach any definite con- 
clusions in the one-day conference 
and that another meeting should be 
held, the time and place to be set 
later. 

Purpose of meeting originally was 
to discuss the possibility of co-ops 
supporting a move by jobbers to form 
their own co-operative oil supply or- 
ganization with the same tax bene- 
fits as farm and consumer co-ops now 
have. 

The group took time out from dis- 
cussions for a five-hour flight to Cof- 
feyville, Kans., to inspect Consumers’ 
17,500 b/d refinery there. 

Independent petroleum marketers 
attending the meeting included: Reed 
Devaney, Greensboro, N. C.; Denny 
Klepper, Wichita, Kans.; Herbert Lo- 
gan, Indianapolis; Morris Parker, 
South Bend, Ind.; Marlowe and 
Kenneth Stafford, Cameron, Mo.; 
Hugh Stuart, Nashville; John White, 
Charleston, S. C.; Fred Whiteley, Col- 
umbia, Mo.; and Mr. Duke. 

Those representing co-ops were: R. 
N. Benjamin, Pennsylvania Farm 
Bureau Cooperative Assn., Harris- 
burg; C. H. Becker, Illinois Farm 
Supply Co., Chicago; Leonard Cow- 
den, Consumers Cooperative Assn., 
Amarillo, Tex.; Joseph Nolan, Farm- 
ers Union Central Exchange, St. Paul; 
A. L. Stallings, Ohio Farm Bureau 
Cooperative Assn., Columbus; Homer 
Young, Consumers Cooperative; R. A. 
Young, Missouri Farmer Assn., Col- 
umbia; and Howard A. Cowden. 
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Seattle Law to Permit Self-Serves Delayed: 
One Florida Serve-Yourself Goes Conventional 


Two developments relating to self- 
serve gasoline stations cropped up 
during the past week in two widely 
separated points. On the West Coast 
an effort to make self-serves legal 
in one city was delayed, while in the 
South an operator of a _ self-serve 
converted one of the serve-yourself 
outlets to conventional operation. 

Action on a proposed city ordi- 
nance which would permit operation 
of self-service gasoline. stations in 
Seattle, Wash., was postponed this 
week by that city’s council until 
March 21. Council’s Public Safety 
Committee had recommended adop- 
tion of the ordinance. 

At a session Feb. 28, Councilman 
William L. Norton, chairman of the 
safety committee, explained that ac- 
tion on the measure was delayed to 
see what would happen to a bill be- 
fore the state legislature. State bill 
would permit self-service type of 
station but would require an attend- 
ant to handle the nozzle of the: gas 
pump hose. 

City Councilman Alfred R. Roches- 
ter, also a member of the safety 
committee, said the state bill ap- 
peared to “be a dead duck” and had 
little chance of being reported out 
of committee before the legislature 
adjourns March 10. 


Fire Chief Approves 


Operation of _ self-serve stations 
was recommended by Seattle’s fire 
chief, William Fitzgerald, on condi- 
tion that station owners comply with 
15 safety regulations. His report was 
embodied in the proposed Seattle or- 
dinance. 

Public Safety Committee held a 
public meeting on the ordinance Feb. 
23, at which time representatives of 
all branches of the oil industry were 
present. Owners and operators of In- 
dependent stations, vigorously op- 
posed to the ordinance, seemed to be 
in the majority. 

Self-service stations drew sharp 
criticism from William H. Rois, at- 
torney for Washington Gasoline 
Dealers Assn., a group of Independ- 
ent station operators. 

Mr. Rois contended the serve-your- 
self type of station would be’ harm- 
ful to the public interests because of 
fire hazards. He also pointed out 
that they would imperil the eco- 
nomic status of station owners, their 
employes and people who own sta- 
tions which are leased out. 

“There are about 900 stations in 
Seattle now,” he said. “Every self- 
serve station will put at least 20 
regular stations out of business. 

“People will think they are saving 
a few cents by patronizing the self- 
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service stations. But they will find 
out quickly that they will have to 
pay more for lubrication and for oil. 
Their cars will not receive adequate 
attention and they will become obso- 
lete much more rapidly.” 

W. H. Ferguson, attorney for the 
self-serve station builders and opera- 
tors, characterized the controversy as 
an “economic battle.” 


Cites New Development 


“This is a new development,” Mr. 
Ferguson said, “and the situation is 
much like the chain store question. 
It is a new way of doing business 
and it is understandable that some 
people who will lose money don’t 
like it.” 

Mr. Ferguson contended there is 
no evidence that self-service stations 
are more of a fire hazard than con- 
ventional stations. He introduced a 
letter from the Tacoma Fire Depart- 
ment which declared there has been 
no fire problem at a large serve- 
yourself station in Tacoma. 

The proposed ordinance, approved 
by Fire Chief Fitzgerald, contains 15 
safety regulations pertaining to the 
installations. One of them stipulates 
that the self-service stations will be 
allowed only in the fourth building 
district. 

That means, roughly, that the sta- 
tions cannot be erected in business 
centers. 





Assistant Fire Chief Robert B 
Rogers explained that 92% of Seat- 
tle is classified as fourth building 
district. He said the Fire Department 
placed that regulation in the list be- 
cause of the large amount of gaso- 
line that would have to be delivered 
to the high-volume self-service sta- 
tions. 

“We don’t believe it is safe to 
handle such huge quantities of gaso- 
line in congested business sections,’ 
Mr. Rogers said. 


Florida Station Converts 


Meanwhile, in Pensacola, Fla., Mc- 
Donald Johnson Oil Co., operator of 
five conventional and two self-serve 
stations in that area, has—after 38 
days of operation—converted one of 
its self-serves to a conventional typ: 
station. 

The station, which had opened on 
Jan. 13 as the company’s second 
self-serve, is operating as a conven- 
tional outlet and is now selling pre- 
mium and regular gasoline at 19.875 
and 17.875¢c ex tax respectively. 

Glenn R. McDonald, owner, said 
that another company’s conventional 
stations, which had been underselling 
the self-serves by 1.6c, has also 
upped prices to 19.875 and 17.875« 
These new prices are still 1.5c unde? 
most prices here, Mr. McDonald said 


The first self-serve opened by the 
company is still being operated out- 
side the city limits on the road to 
the Pensacola Naval Air Station and 
no changes have been made in its op- 
eration. 


Detroit Price Case Tests ‘Good Faith’ Defense 
Of Standard Oil (Indiana), FTC Davis States 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON —- Federal Trade 
Commissioner Ewin L. Davis, spell- 
ing out FTC basing point policy, in- 
dicated last week commission itself 
believes that meeting competition in 
good faith should be complete defense 
against price discrimination charge, 
but is having its attorneys proceed 
otherwise in Detroit area case 
against Indiana Standard so as to 
obtain judicial clarification of the 
point. 

In oral arguments in Detroit case, 
counsel on FTC’s side contended it 
was immaterial whether Standard’s 
allegedly discriminatory price reduc- 
tions were made “in good faith to 
meet competition” so long as injury 
to competition can be shown. 

Last week however, Commissioner 
Davis replied with an unqualified, 
“ves,” to following question: 

“Do you believe that meeting com- 
petition in good faith should be a de- 
fense to a charge of price discrim- 
ination under the Clayton Act.” 

At the same time, answering ques- 


tion whether there is doubt among 
businessmen as to their legal right 
to meet competitors’ prices in good 
faith, and whether Congress should 
not clarify question as quickly as 
possible, Mr. Davis said: 

“The question has never been ad- 
judicated as to whether or not, where 
injury to competition is shown, the 
meeting of competition in good faith 
is a sufficient defense, and uncer- 
tainty as to this matter is currently 
well-founded. This question is square- 
ly raised in the Standard Oil case, 
which is now pending before the Cir- 
cuit Court. When the courts have 
spoken, presumably this point will 
be clear. Unless the judicial process 
fails to clarify the law, I see no need 
for Congress to do so.” 

With concurrence of Commission- 
ers Garland L. Ferguson and William 
A. Ayres, Mr. Davis was responding 
to 54 questions propounded by Senat« 
Trade Policies (Johnson) Subcommit- 
tee. Sybcommittee recently conclud- 
ed hearings on bill (S. 236) by its 
chairman, Sen. Johnson (D., Colo.) 
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which is intended to end confusion 
over court and FTC rulings involv- 
ing uniform delivered pricing sys- 
tems. 

Aside from throwing more light on 
this aspect of controversy, Commis- 
sioner Davis did little more than try 
to spike what he labelled as miscon- 
structions of earlier FTC declara- 
tions, or statements of FTC aides, 
and to reiterate FTC policy as pre- 
viously outlined. 


Explains Attitude to ‘Good Faith’ 


Commissioner Davis’ explained 
FTC’s attitude toward ‘good faith” 
defense against price discrimination 
charge by pointing out: 

“If good faith is present, injury to 
competition will be rare; and in gen- 
eral the policy of the law should not 
discourage active competition by pre- 
venting the meeting of competition in 
good faith.”’ 

Earlier he had given it as “the 
official view of the commission” that: 

“Price differences which appear 
merely through a seller’s action in 
meeting competition in good faith 
are not likely to injure competition. 
In the absence of such injury, noth- 
ing in the Clayton Act prevents a 
seller from meeting competition as 
widely and as often as he chooses. 
In the rare case in which such in- 
jury appears in spite of the fact 
that the seller was merely meeting 
the equally low price of a competitor 
in good faith, the scope and fre- 
quency of the seller’s price reduc- 
tions do not affect the legality or 
illegality of the discrimination. Such 
scope and frequency may be relevant 
to a case, however, as evidence bear- 
ing upon the question whether or not 
discriminations are properly attribut- 
able to meeting competition in good 
faith.” 


‘Oil Progress Week’ Set 
Up by OIIC for Oct. 16-22 


The week of Oct. 16-22 has been 
designated by Oil Industry Informa- 
tion Committee as “Oil Progress 
Week” during which an_ industry- 
wide effort will be made to convey 
oil’s story to the public. 

“Oil Progress Week” is an out- 
growth and an expansion of an event 
naugurated last year when “Oil 
Progress Dey” was held Oct. 14. It 
was decided that this year the pub- 
lic relations effort should be expanded 
to a full week to afford oil men a 
onger period in which to hold their 
xatherings, make their speeches and 
zenerally let the public meet the in- 
justry. 

The theme of “Ninety Years of 
Progress” will be emphasized this 
vear during “Oil Progress Week”’ to 

iark the observance this year of the 
irilling of the Drake well 90 years 
iZzo,. 
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Oil Men Bat .500 
In Battle to Keep 
‘Gas’ Taxes Down 


Oii men have experienced one vic- 
tory and one defeat in gasoline tax 
increase maneuvers the last few 
weeks, and five more states have re- 
ceived increase bills since the last 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS _tabu- 
lation (Feb. 16 issue). 

In Maine, a surprise move by state 
political leaders brought passage of 
a bill making permanent a tempo- 
rary 2c tax which was due to expire 
next fall after a two-year tenure. 
This bill, already signed by Governor 
Payne, brings the Maine levy to 6c, 
at present highest in the New Eng- 
land states by 2c. 

Oil men following gasoline tax 
bills in Maine were of the under- 
standing that no action would be 
taken on the gasoline levy until after 
a report outlining money needs had 
been received from highway depart- 
ment officials. Bills repealing or re- 


ducing immediately the temporary 
tax increase had been tentatively 
slated for oil support. 

West Virginia legislators mean- 


while killed in committee a bill which 
would have increased the levy in that 
state from 5c to 6c. Bill had been 
sharply attacked by many state 
groups and referred to by one as a 
“breach of faith with the people.” 
Proponents of the increase said it 
was necessary to finance a $50 mil- 
lion secondary road bond issue ap- 
proved in a state referendum last 
election day. Those against the bill 
noted that when the bond issue was 
proposed it was reported that present 
gasoline tax revenue would be suffi- 
cient to finance it. 

Additional states considering in- 
crease bills are: Nevada—4c to 5c; 
Arkansas—6.5c to 8.5c; West Vir- 
ginia—5dc to 6c (now killed); Idaho 

making permanent an existing 1c 
increase; and Kansas—3c to 5c on 
permanent rate (a temporary tax of 
1c, now added to 8c rate, is due to 
expire this year). Under the bill in 
Kansas, tax would revert to a 4c 
figure in July, 1951. 

In Georgia the state legislature 
has adjourned until January of next 
year and has scheduled a referendum 
tor April which will, in part, deter- 
mine whether an increase will be 
made in the state gasoline tax. Voters 
will decide on whether they want 
more service (such as better roads) 
and more taxes (such as on gasoline) 
or no change in service or taxes. No 
action will be taken on a bill which 
would increase the tax from 6c to 
7c until the feeling of the voters on 
the entire tax situation is deter- 
mined. 

In Texas, meanwhile, Texas Mid- 
Continent Oil & Gas Assn., declared 
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the Texas refining industry would be 
unable to compete with other states 
if the legislature adopts a proposed 
le a gal. processing tax on gasoline 
and other combustible fuels. The 
processing tax, as originally pro- 
posed, would replace the present 4c 
per gal. state retail gasoline tax. 


DJ Takes Its Second Step 
In Movie Divorcement Case 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON ~—- Justice Depart- 
ment on March 3 was taking what 
it described as its “second step” to- 
ward divorcement of the five major 
motion picture distributors from their 
theater operating affiliates. 

It was presenting for entry to the 
Federal District Court at New York 
City a consent judgment against 
Paramount Pictures, Inc., which will 
“completely separate’ that defend- 
ant’s domestic exhibition business 
from its production and distribution 
business and divest Paramount’s ex- 
hibition business of its interest in 
about 800 theaters. 

A divorcement judgment against 
Howard Hughes’ RKO was entered 
last November (see Nov. 10 NPN). 

Last May, the Supreme Court re- 
versed a refusal by the New York 
court to grant divorcement relief 
against the five film majors and 
remanded the case to the lower court 
for reconsideration. Taking of addi- 
tional evidence before the lower court 
was concluded last December, and 
argument as to the relief to be 
granted against the remaining de- 
fendants is expected in April. 


. ‘ 
Drop of 62°/, Shown in ‘48 
Oil Burner Shipments 

NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON--Oil burner ship- 
ments decreased 62% in 1948—to 
119.907 units from 1947 mark of 
1.127,352— according to Census Bur- 
eau’s Facts for Industry report on 
heating and cooking equipment for 
December. 

Shipments of residential burners 
dropped to 392,864 units from 1947's 
1,078,576. 

Only in Liquefied Petroleum Gas 
Department did shipments of heat- 
ing or cooking items for use with 
oil industry’s products register gain 
last year. Bureau's report shows 
ILP-Gas ranges at 622,850, as com- 
pared with 563,861 in 1947. 

It includes following figures for 
liquid fuel items (1947 totals in 
parentheses) : 

Oil-fired warm air furnaces, 179,623 
(290,114): kerosine, gasoline and 
fuel oil heating stoves, 1,939,693 
(2,412,216); kerosine, gasoline and 
fuel oil cooking stoves and ranges, 
166,777 (559,579). 
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Independent Jobbers Rap Producers’ 
Group In Battle Over Oil Imports 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON — The fight over 
petroleum imports boiled to the brim 
last week with Independent jobbers 
getting to their first licks on Cap- 
itol Hill. 

Close on the heels of a strong plea 
from the Independent Petroleum 
Assn. of America for a law to limit 
imports came an equally vigorous 
recommendation from the Atlantic 
Coast Oil Conference against import 
restrictions. 

Speaking through its executive 
secretary, Harry Hilts, the East 
Coast group charged that the IPAA 
is “attempting to exploit the Ameri- 
can oil consuming public” for its own 
“selfish interest.”’ 

The views of Mr. Hilts’ group were 
included in a statement filed with 
Senate Finance (George) Committee, 
which earlier in the week had heard 
IPAA witnesses urge an amendment 
to the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act to restrict imports to amounts 
not greater than exports. (See Feb. 
23 NPN, p. 17). 

Mr. Hilts also said a recent state- 
ment by a Texas Railroad Commis- 
sioner, plus a Texas antitrust suit 
against eight companies on charges 
of preventing a crude price increase, 
“has somewhat confirmed the _ sus- 
picion that has been in the minds 
of many competent observers in the 
oil industry—that some of the oil 
compact states are more interested 
in price maintenance of crude oil 
than they are in conservation.” 

Conference opposition to oil im- 
port quotas was based on following 
two points: 

1. ‘We want to prevent any move, 
which might result in the re-imposi- 
tion of allocations and quotas to our 
dealers and distributors.” 

2. “There is the question of price. 
Our organizations do not want to see 
any possibility that the price of oil 
might be bid up because of an arti- 
ficial scarcity. Price rises which 
might result from an artificial scarc- 
ity created through congressional ac- 
tion or by any other means are some- 
thing we in the front lines of petro- 
leum distribution would 
protest.” 


vigorously 


Terms Crude Price Artificial 


Present crude price, he continued, 
is at an “artificial” level, forcing 
non-integrated refiners to lose “be- 
tween 30 and 50c per bbl. on refinery 
realization when based upon the low 
markets for cargo sales at the Gulf.” 

In addition to reaction of the In- 
dependent jobbers, the IPAA cam- 
paign against imports also drew re- 
plies from the Economic Co-opera- 
tion Administration and two major 
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companies, which also sell to Mar- 
shall Plan countries as well as im- 
port large quantities of crude to the 
VU. 3. 


The Independent producers had 
contended that oil was being 
“dumped” in the U. S. at cheaper 
prices than it was bringing in sales 
to Western European countries under 
the U. S.-financed Marshall Plan. 

ECA sent Congress a statement 
saying it had not made a final de- 
termination on the charges of the In- 
dependent producers but reported 
that U. S. import statistics showed 
that average value of Middle East 
oil coming to the U. S. as reported 
by shippers, ranged from $1 to $1.75 
per bbl. during latter part of 1948. 

At same time, the Marshall Plan 
agency said sales to participating 
countries ranged downwards in price 
from $2.18 to $1.99 per bbl./(F.0.B 
Middle East loading points). The 
agency went on then to indicate that 
it might insist that such sales, in 
view of lower declared values of sim- 
ilar oil coming to the U. S., should 
be made at lower prices. 

ECA asked for comments from 
four companies—Jersey Standard, 
Socony-Vacuum, Gulf, and California 
Texas Oil Co., Ltd. Replies were re- 
ceived from Jersey Standard and So- 
cony-Vacuum. 

30th said Middle East crude was 
brought to this country as emer- 
gency measures and such importa- 
tions are not likely to continue. They 
cited the lack of adequate refining 
capacity in the Middle East and the 
urgent need for additional supplies 
in the U. S. last year. 

In this connection, Board Chair- 
man George V. Holton of Socony- 
Vacuum last week wrote letters to 
the governors of Texas and Okla- 
homa in which he stated “insufficient 
domestic crude at _ posted prices” 
prompted his company “to bring in 
crude from abroad to supplement do- 
mestic supplies for our refineries on 
the Eastern Seaboard. 

In regard to the differences in 
prices, Jersey Standard said it low- 
ered the price of Middle East im- 
ports to the U. S. in order to absorb 
high transportation costs so _ the 
crude could be laid down on the East 
coast at competitive prices with U. 
S. crude moving from the Gulf. 

Socony-Vacuum said shippers de- 
clared value of Middle East crude 
coming to the U. S. did not represent 
a selling price and, in addition, So- 
cony, itself, used all of the crude it 
imported and never had any inten- 
tion of selling it as such in this coun- 
try. 

ECA said it had not yet received 





replies from Gulf and the California 
Texas Co., but expects to get them 
in near future. 


Other Washington Developments 

Otherwise, developments in Wash- 
ington included: 

1. Rep. Burnside (D., W. Va.) 
said he was planning to ask th 
House Small Business (Patman) 
Committee to investigate the recent 
drop in field prices for Pennsylvania 
Grade crude oil; 

2. Chairman Gordon Duke of th 
Divorcement Study Committee of Na- 
tional Oil Jobbers Council reported 
that a scheduled meeting this week 
with leading senators and represen- 
tatives had been indefinitely post- 


poned. The meeting was called off 
until the jobber group determines 


which senatorial committee will hold 
jurisdiction over the Gillette divorce- 
ment bills. The measures are now 
before the Judiciary Committee but 
that group intends to ask that they 
be transferred to the Senate Com- 
merce (Johnson) Committee; 

3. Sen. Wiley (R., Wisc.) intro- 
duced a bill (S. 1118) to provide that 
capital improvements made to com 
bat stream pollution be treated as 
business expenses for federal incom: 
tax purposes. The bill is identical 
with H. R. 1343, offered on Hous 
side by Rep. Byrnes (R., Wisc.). 


Mild Weather Continues 
In Most Areas of U. S. 


CLEVELAND—Omaha, Nebr., and 
and Minneapolis, Minn., were the only 
two cities reporting more degree days 
this February than in February, 1948 
as shown in degree day reports to 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS _ from 
13. representative cities. (Birming- 
ham, Ala., did not report this week). 
Only Omaha, however, shows a sea- 
sonal total greater this season than 
for both last season and the normal 
season. 

February remained relatively mild 
in the heavy fuel oil consumption 
regions of the Great Lakes and East 
Coast. 

All figures in the table below ar‘ 
degree days as reported by weather! 
offices in each city. 


Degree Day Summary 


This Last 
This Year Sea- Sea- 
Month Ago son son 
Feb. Feb, Sept. Sept. Nor 
1, 1, 1, 1, mal 
1949 1948 1948 1947 Sept 
thru thru thru thru 1 
Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb, thru 
28, 28, 28, 28, Feb 


1949 1948 1949 1948 28 
30ston oun 855 1118 3565 4501 4224 
Charleston, S. C 196 415 873 1721 153 
Chicago. . 1039 1123 4371 4825 476 
Cleveland . S24 982 3587 4282 4411 
Detroit 962 1178 4145 4866 4736 
Minneapolis 1449 1387 5807 6120 596 
Nashville, Tenn 561 651 2459 3090 287' 
New York 631 946 3022 3860 35 
Omaha, Nebr 1247 1114 5021 4768 475 
Philadelphia . 675 885 2900 3742 354 
Raleigh, N. C 5 120 640 1935 2863 257 
St. Louis eri 875 3344 3708 355 
Vashington 576 782 2707 3479 34s 
Average ...... 786 930 3364 3987 38% 
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Iowa Jobbers Back Oil Divorcement, 
Later Hear Kennedy Attack the Bill 


Convention Support of Marketing Divorcement 
Follows Heated Debate: Several Members Opposed 


By LEONARD CASTLE 
NPN Staff Writer 


DES MOINES—A motion to sup- 
port the efforts of Sen. Gillette (D., 
Iowa) to divorce the marketing 
branch from other segments of the 
petroleum industry was adopted by 
the 12th annual convention of Iowa 
Independent Oil Jobbers Assn. last 
week. 

Two days later the members 
listened to Harry J. Kennedy, vice 
president in charge of marketing for 
Continental Oil Co., predict that when 
Sen. Gillette obtains “a more ac- 
curate appraisal of what is actually 
wanted by the true free enterprise 
oil jobber’ he will withdraw his 
divorcement bills from Congress. 

The convention’s action to support 
divorcement of marketing was taken 
after prolonged and heated debate. 
Although sentiment obviously was 
strong for divorcement, several mem- 
bers said during the discussion they 
were unalterably opposed to any 
sort of government control. 

The association’s action was limit- 
ed to support of the Gillette bill 
to divorce marketing. Members voted 
to take no stand on whether bills 
divorcing other segments of the in- 
dustry should be enacted. 


Oppose Meeting with Co-Ops 


Widespread opposition was ex- 
pressed to the meeting in Kansas 
City this week between representa- 
tives of Independent jobbers and 
leaders of the co-operative movement 
to discuss mutual problems. As a 
result, a motion was adopted declar- 
ing that the association ‘does not go 
on record as authorizing anyone to 
attend the Kansas City meeting.” 
Consensus of the Iowa sentiment was 
that so long as co-operatives enjoy 
tax privileges there is no common 
ground on which they can meet with 
Independent business men. 

Other speakers at the convention 
included: Stanton K. Smith, jobber 
representative on the Oil Industry In- 
formation Committee; I. H. Carnes, 
retiring association president; John 
W. Frey, director, division of market- 
ing, American Petroleum Institute; 
Carl E. Bolte, Battenfeld Grease & 
Oil Corp., Kansas City, and Warren 
C. Platt, editor and publisher of 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS. 

In a scathing denunciation of the 
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divorcement idea, Mr. Kennedy told 
the Iowa jobbers: 

“To stifle ambition and by law to 
crush any man’s opportunity to ex- 
tend into any legitimate field for his 
greatest growth is not the American 
way. I say that—as a group—we will 
lack the vitality of intellect and 
character required to justify our be- 
ing free and Independent business 
men if we do not—with one voice— 
condemn this idea of destruction— 
much less actually plead for it. 

“If the distributing end of our in- 
dustry cranks up the juggernaut of 
divorcement, what kind of a vain 
dreamer is he who risks support of 
it on the wishful assumption that dis- 
integration will begin and end right 
where he wants it to?” Mr. Kennedy 
asked. “It’s not the proposed bill 
that goes into the hopper which 
counts. It’s the law that comes out 
which will govern. Who can pre- 
dict what all the conflicting pres- 
sure groups will hammer out in com- 
mittee and by amendment on the 
floor?” 

Turning to a discussion of profits 
and margins, Mr. Kennedy argued 
that in the private enterprise system 
profits are earned—not obtained by 
demand. 

“They are created—managed into 
existence by imagination, ingenuity, 
sacrifice, foresight, struggle and 
sound decisions,’ he said. “In our 
American way they are not procured 
by frightening them out of some- 
one else who assembled them. 

“They are never easy to create and 
never guaranteed to the enterpriser, 
and they can vanish on the wings of 
one bad decision. In a free economy, 
profits are not something which can 
be capriciously dispensed on favor- 
itism or whim or clamor. They are 
never a largess bestowed by bene- 
volence. The idea of dividing or re- 
distributing them arbitrarily on 
claims of need is not a democratic 
idea,” Mr. Kennedy said. 

Jobbers, he said, have a legitimate 
long range interest in_ suppliers, 
profits to be sure they are large 
enough to carry out development of 
new oil reserves. Supplying com- 
panies expect to spend $6,000,000,000 
drilling for oil in the tidelands areas, 
he explained. 

“That’s certainly quite a figure for 
capital outlay and it can’t be man- 
aged by a pauper industry. We 
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marketers should not overlook the 
long range importance to us of its 
success in order to insure us the 
supplies we will need down through 
the years to earn our own profits.” 


Views Jobber-Supplier Relations 


Mr. Smith, president of the Smith 
Oil and Refining Co. of Rockford, 
Ill., pointed out that relations be- 
tween jobbers and major companies 
have undergone a decided change in 
the last two years. 

“In that time there has been a de- 
termined effort on the part of many 
jobbers and integrated companies to 
clarify the issues existing between 
them, and secondly, to re-evaluate 
the information program in the light 
of the jobbers’ problems,” he said. 

“This is an important develop- 
ment. It is my firm belief that the 
problems of margins, adequate sup- 
ply, capital requirements and market- 
ing difficulties can best be brought 
to the attention of the industry and 
of the public through such co-opera- 
tive groups as the lowa Independent 
Oil Jobbers Assn. I also believe just 
as firmly that witholding support 
from the information program would 
be as short-sighted as withholding 
support from your jobber associa- 
tions.” 

Mr. Smith listed three specific ad- 
vantages which can accrue to the 
jobber by participating in the public 
relations program. First, he ex- 
plained, the jobber receives slide 
films, movies, speeches, tie-in adver- 
tisements which jobbers could not 
afford to purchase individually or 
even on a statewide basis. 

Secondly, “when the information 
program gives our customers the true 
facts about the industry, they are 
not so liable to think that we jobbers 
are asking too much money for our 
products or services. 

“An uniformed public that meets 
only our marketing branch of the oil 
industry is most likely to imagine 





Bock Heads Iowa Jobbers 


DES MOINES—E. F. (Ed) 
Bock of the Bock Oil Co. at 
Garner was elected president of 
Iowa Independent Oil Jobbers 
Assn., succeeding I. F. Carnes 
of Clinton. D. C. Davison of 
Clarinda was elected vice presi- 
dent and Verne Smith of An- 
keny, treasurer. 

New members elected to the 
board of directors are: Glen 
Carlstrom of Spencer, J. S. 
Barlow of Sigourney, Ernest 
Peter of Cresco and D. E. Stod- 
dard of Sioux City. Art Den- 
nis of Knoxville was re-elected f 
secretary. 
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that the prices are set by that 
branch. But if it knows the facts 
about the high cost of exploration, 
drilling and refining—all of which 
must be paid for before the prod- 
uct reaches us—it will learn that we 
are not wholly responsible for pre- 
sent day petroleum prices. In short, 
by giving the public the facts as to 
the number of oil companies and the 
amount of competition within our in- 
dustry, we can help rid ourselves of 
any charge of collusion or price fix- 
ing.” 


Counteract Nationalization 


The third reason why _ jobbers 
should participate in the program 
Mr. Smith described as probably “the 
most important one of all.” This, he 
said, is to counteract the threat of 
nationalization. 

“I believe,” he said, “that if the 
public is told the truth about our 
industry We have a far greater chance 
to preserve it as a competitive enter- 
prise, free from government domina- 
tion and the strangling grasp of bu- 
reaucratic economic planners. Why? 
Because it will remain free only so 
long as the American people are con- 
vinced that the present system of 
competitive enterprise serves them 
better than will any system of gov- 
ernment regulation, control, or out- 
right ownership of oil.” 

Mr. Carnes, retiring as association 
president after two terms, criticized 
fuel oil margins and commented that 
“it is my prediction that there will 
be little improvement in our fuel oil 
profits until a definite step is taken 
by suppliers in allowing more space 
between reference seller tank wagon 
price, and our tank car costs.” 


| Need Written Guarantee 


“What we need is a written in 
guarantee on gasoline and fuel oil 
whereby major competition can be 
profitably met,” he said. “If the sup- 
pliers finally establish some feasible 
system to allow a sensible profit on 
gasoline and fuel oil—and we do 
have some degree of confidence that 
this might be done—and if the sup- 
pliers stop subsidizing stations rent- 
als and establish some rigid book- 
keeping, whereby sensible returns 
could be revealed on marketing in- 
vestments, then conditions would be- 
come equalized between supplier and 
distributor and a better relationship 
between the two would exist.” 

Mr. Carnes called upon jobbers to 
resist impulses to cut prices, de- 
claring that “such reasoning is 
nothing more _ than __ short-sighted 
greed, for no competitor is going 
to stand by and see his profit go to 
someone else without meeting that 
competition.” 

“Some of us jobbers who are doing 
the most screaming and clamoring 
for increased margins are the very 
ones who are foolishly giving it away, 
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thinking we might corner the world 
market, and I know that this is one 
of the very good reasons why mar- 
gins have been slow in coming. The 
supplying companies have had a 
fear that the jobbers would again 
be silly enough to give part of it 
away as an incentive to increase vol- 
ume sales, thus demoralizing the 
market structure for all companies. 

“I plead with you distributors to 
be business men enough to see the 
folly of cutting prices,” Mr. Carnes 
said. “Increased margins are now 
finally coming to jobber marketers. 
But if price cutting comes into pro- 
minence, it will prove that the fear 
of supplying companies was _ well- 
founded, and it would be no surprise 
to me, that—if we do not hold this 
margin—rather than additional in- 
creases, our margins will be re- 
duced.” 


Exclusive Dealing 
Arguments Ready 
For Supreme Court 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON —Supreme _ Court 
was set this week to hear arguments 
in the appeal of Standard Oil Co. of 
California and Standard Stations, 
Inc., from adverse exclusive dealing 
decision by Federal District Court in 
Los Angeles. 

Supplying background for the high 
court setting, Justice Department 
last week described to the court as 
“unreasonable” the contention of 
California Standard and Standard 
Stations that their exclusive dealing 
contracts cannot be considered illegal 
if viewed against full economic and 
competitive background. 

The “only” issue in the case is 
“whether the restraint of trade ef- 
fected by these contracts is unrea- 
sonable since they affect a substan- 
tial segment of the market,” said 
DJ in a brief filed in answer to the 
companies’ appeal from a ruling of 
Federal District Court in Los An- 
geles. 

Companies submitted in their brief 
that the contracts should be tested 
for any detriment to the public in- 
terest, and that the lower court erred 
in holding contracts illegal solely be- 
cause they were numerous and in- 
volved substantial volume of product. 

DJ insisted that contracts in ques- 
tion are outlawed by Section 3 of the 
Clayton Act “since in practical effect 
they are agreements now to purchase 
the goods of a competitor,’ and de- 
spite the fact that they are ‘“con- 
fined” to all purchases at specified 
individual outlets. 

Further, said DJ, “since the Clay- 
ton Act reaches in its incipiency con- 
duct which violates the Sherman Act, 
proof of violation of the latter act 
by exclusive dealing contracts es- 


tablishes a violation of the Clayto: 
Ax.” 

DJ met with some scorn what 
saw as the companies’ assertion tha 
“they would be excluded from th: 
market if they were forbidden to us: 
exclusive dealing contracts’ whil 
their competitors were permitted t 
do so.” 

“We fail to see,’ said DJ, “how 
any showing as to the maintenanc: 
of the competitive position of th 
six leading competitors of appellants 
each of whom admittedly pursues 
the same restrictive practices as th 
appellants do, establishes the rea- 
sonableness of such practices. Th« 
purpose of the antitrust laws is not 
to preserve the positions of the pow- 
erful competitors, all of whom en- 
gage in similar trade restrictions.’ 

As the battle moves into the Su- 
preme Court, DJ’s Antitrust Division 
chief, Herbert A. Bergson, is sched 
uled to handle lead role for the gov- 
ernment. Representing the compa- 
nies will be Attorneys Marshall P 
Madison of San Francisco and John 
M. Hall of Los Angeles. 


BFS Prepares to Write 
‘Credit Card’ Contracts 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—Bureau of Fed- 
eral Supply will open bids at 10 a.m 
on March 28 on its annual servict 
station, or credit card, contracts fo! 
civilian agency operators of govern- 
ment motor vehicles and aircraft 
over entire country. 

As is its custom, BFS will award 
contracts to all reputable suppliers 
and dealers willing to meet its re- 
quirements. 

However, while bidding will be on 
this “multiple award” basis, discounts 
and maximum prices which will be of- 
fered will be expected to govern ve- 
hicle operators in their purchases in 
localities where choice of stations 
will be presented. 

The invitation, No. 9SS-9830-R-3- 
49, covers year beginning next July 1 


Gasoline Stocks Up Again: 
Runs to Stills Decline 


The rise in gasoline stocks con- 
tinues. As of Feb. 19 stocks stood 
at 122 million bbls. as eompared with 
119 million bbls. the previous week 
and 109 million for the same dat« 
last year. API statistics also show 
distillate, kerosine and residual stock: 
about double those of a year ago. 

Crude runs to stills for the week 
ended Feb. 19 were 5,322,000 b/d, @ 
record low for 1949 and even slight 
ly below the comparable week last 
year. 

The past week also saw thre: 
states cutting their allowables fo: 
March: Kansas, down 10,000 b/: 
under February; Oklahoma down 22, 
339 b/d; Louisiana down 20,555 b/d 
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Editorially Speaking 








Today’s Competition Gives Industry Opportunity 


To Tell Simple but Strong Public Relations Story 


HE oil industry is certainly giving plenty of evidence 

these days of the existence within it of healthy com- 
petition. Hardly a day passes but there are reports of 
price declines, especially in the refinery and terminal 
tank car markets. Some have been sufficient to be 
passed on to the consumer especially in heating oils, 
due to every one speeding up operations and finding 
themselves with an unusually large stock on hand because 
of the exceptionally mild winter. 

Crude stocks continue to climb and state conservation 
officers continue to reduce allowable production. 

All this is a public felations story that should be told 
now, while it is taking place and while it is still news. 
Each company can tell it, each jobber can tell it. It is 
a comparatively simple matter for each major to tell the 
story of why it is reducing price. The story can re- 
cite this cut and any previous cuts since the high mark 
of prices; it can tell of the downward trend in the heat- 
ing oil markets and of the increase in production and 
in stocks or whatever brought the declines about. 

The story should be told in plain type, in simple 
language, with simple charts and no diverting pictures. 

Such telling would take no time for preparation. The 
same information on which the price department acts, 
the same memos, could be condensed to the necessary 
few words for this story in an hour’s time or less. A 
major could have one or two men designated to OK the 
copy and then it could be shot out to the newspapers, 
for paid advertising space. There would be no need for 
calling in a lot of people from the advertising depart- 
ment, the public relations department and the advertising 
agency, no need for consultation with artists and type 
experts. It is what is said that will count rather than 
how it is typed. 

Such procedure would permit the oil companies to 
talk easily and quickly to their public while a subject 
has news interest. And that is the only kind of talk- 
ing, at least it is the best kind, that will do any good in 
getting the industry’s story over. The small facts of 
a company must be told when they occur and continu- 
ously. No one of them may stick in the public’s mind 
but the total of all of them will. 

Giving birth to public relations announcements and 
advertising these days follows too much the procedure 
of nature and the medical sciences—that is, there must 





Thinking is the hardest work there is, which 
is the probable reason why so few engage in it. 
—Henry Ford. 


Comments on editorials in NATIONAL PETRO- 
LEUM NEWS are welcomed always. Please ad- 
dress Warren C. Platt, Editor, 1213 West 3rd 
St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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be, it seems, nine months for gestation and then, insteaa 
of talking to one’s customers being a perfectly natural 
thing, a flock of experts are called in who make it a 
difficult Caesarean operation whether the patient requires 
it or not. 

Be natural, be human and keep it simple and get the 
story over as it happens day to day. 


Oil Company’s Net Profit Looks Paltry 
Compared with Sum Collected for Taxes 


HOSE in Washington and elsewhere, particularly 

those on the public payroll, who yelp about oil com- 
pany profits should take a look at the 1948 annual re- 
port of the Standard of Kentucky. This company coi- 
lected more than four times as much for federal, state 
and local tax collectors than it earned for its stock- 
holders—the owners of the business. 

The Kentucky company’s 1948 net profit was $12,800,- 
000, the largest in its history. But it collected more 
than $48,000,000 in gasoline and lube oil taxes, and on 
top of that paid about $8,000,000 in federal and state in- 
come taxes. That’s a total of $56,000,000, and we 'still 
haven't included property taxes or social security taxes, 
which aren’t listed in the report. 

The $12,800,000 profit does not represent what was 
paid to the owners of the business. They got only $6,- 
900,000 in dividends. The company prudently plowed the 
other $5,900,000 back into the business. So if we figure 
on the basis of take-home pay, about which we hear so 
much, we find that the excise and income tax collectors 
got not four times but nine times as much as the stock- 
holders. 


It would be well for those in state legislatures, in 
Congress, in road-building promotional organizations, in 
highway departments to mull over these figures. They 
have long regarded the gasoline tax especially as a bot- 
tomless pit from which any amount of money could be 
hauled. That there is a bottom and that it is being ap- 
proached should be evident when a well-managed, well- 
established oil marketing company turns over to various 
tax collectors more than $9 for each $1 paid to those who 
own the terminals, the trucks, the bulk plants, the office 
buildings, the service stations and the equipment in these 
facilities. 

In this day of “New Deals” and “Fair Deals” at all 
levels of government, it is easy to become callous about 
even the most shocking figures on tax grabbing. Thank 
goodness thousands of oil men see through this problem 
and in many states are fighting valiantly against further 
increases in these taxes. Again NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEWS says that oil men waging these battles are fight- 
ing not only for themselves and their companies, but 
even more for the opportunity of the American public to 
enjoy further growth of this country’s great motor trans- 
portation system. 
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API Lube Group Pushes 1,000-Mile Oil 
Change, Seeks Lube Classification Cut 


By HOLGER RIDDER 
NPN Staff Writer 


The matter of providing even bet- 
ter and more complete lubrication 
service to the public and, through 
that improved service, making pos- 
sible additional marketing benefits to 
the oil industry received top priority 
last week when the Lubrication Com- 
mittee of API met in St. Louis (Feb. 
21-23). 

With oil-to-gasoline sales ratios 
dropping, and with a thought toward 
avoiding possible future mechanical 
difficulties on the part of motorists, 
the Lube Committee acted to: 

Extend oil marketing’s effort 
to make the public conscious 
of the need for 1,000-mile oil 
change. 

To simplify marketing of motor oil 
and still render good service to the 
motoring public, the committee: 

Took action seeking the reduc- 
tion of motor oil classifications 
from the present nine to four. 
“Uxpressing the opinion that the 

oil industry can service automatic 
transmissions at service stations as 
well as, or better than, the auto- 
motive industry, the committee voted 
to: 

Push for the ultimate servic- 
ing of these transmissions in 
service stations. 

With anticipated sales of transmis- 
sion fluids for automatic transmis- 
sions of 1.4 million gals. set for 1949, 
and with predictions that automatic 
transmissions will be appearing in 
greater numbers on the highways in 
the very near future, the benefits to 
be derived by oil marketing from 
servicing these units in service sta- 
tions is not hard to visualize. 

While the sessions were technical 
in nature and dealt only with specific 
aspects pertaining to each of the 
three subjects—oil change, motor oil 
classifications and automatic trans- 
missions — throughout the sessions 
there was evident the thinking on two 
points—service to the public and 
possible benefits to oil marketing. 

The final day’s session heard a 
study panel headed by H. L. Moir of 
Pure Oil recommend the servicing 
of automatic transmissions in service 
stations (see NPN Feb. 23, p.31 for 
a text of Mr. Moir’s report). 

The report prompted enlivened dis- 
cussion from the floor and consensus 
of members was that now is the time 
for the industry to act on this matter. 
Lube Committee Chairman D. P. 
Clark of Gulf Oil called for a busi- 
ness session regarding the Moir re- 
port. General feeling of those pre- 
sent was that the committee should 
take some action to speed efforts to 
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make automatic transmission serv- 
icing a part of service station activ- 
ities. 

Committee, after hearing on and 
off-the-record discussions, adopted a 
resolution‘ giving Mr. Moir’s. study 
panel the authority to proceed with 
its work and push for such co-opera- 
tion as might be necessary between 
the oil industry and automobile man- 
ufacturers in order to bring about at 
the earliest possible time the serv- 
icing of automatic transmissions at 
service stations. 

At the opening of the formal busi- 
ness session Feb. 22, Mr. Clark issued 
a statement to the press regarding 
the 1,000-mile oil change (see p.29 
in this issue for the text). Com- 
mittee then voted to recommend to 
committee members that they urge 
the adoption of the slogan, “Lubri- 
cate for Safety Every 1,000 Miles,” 
by their respective companies, and 
that oil companies give the slogan the 
widest possible publicity. It was 
suggested that the slogan be im- 
printed on letterheads, invoices, ad- 
vertisements and any other literature 
which goes to consumers. 

Committee also voted to submit 
the slogan to the API Marketing Di- 
vision for approval and urge that 
the Marketing Committee promote 
industry-wide acceptance and use of 
the slogan. Committee also voted 
in favor of including the API bro- 
chure on “How Often Should I 
Change My Oil” as supplementary 
to the slogan and literature explain- 
ing the slogan. To facilitate distri- 
bution of the API oil change bro- 
chure, the committee voted to change 
its size to permit mailing in a No. 
6 or No. 10 envelope. 

At a group session the following 
day, further attention was given to 
the matter of oil change in a paper 
given by A. C. Pilger, Tide Water 
Associated Oil Co. Lending emphasis 
to Mr. Clark’s earlier statement on 
oil change, Mr. Pilger declared in 
part: 

“. . . We must be familiar with all 
factors which influence engine clean- 
liness and the manner in which oil 
drain period fits into the pattern. 
Actual service tests in truck opera- 
tion indicate that there are at least 
five major factors which control en- 
gine cleanliness... 

“1. Maintenance; 2. motor oil; 3. 
fuel; 4. type of service; 5. engine 
design... 

“It is important ... to realize that 
a serious shortcoming in any one of 
the five factors controlling cleanli- 
ness will produce serious engine de- 
posits despite the fact the remaining 
factors are favorable. This is not a 


situation in which each of the fiv 
factors affect cleanliness to the ex 
tent of roughly 20% but it is mor 
analogous to a chain in which on: 
bad link causes failure. 

“The effect which oil drain period 
has on oil cleanliness comes unde: 
the major factor of maintenance. By 
employing different oil drain periods 
and making progressive inspection of 
engines in Tide Water Associated 
field test work, it was learned that 
crankcase oil has a certain solubility 
or tolerance for products of decom- 
position and contamination. Until 
this carrying ability of the oil is 
exhausted by such products the en- 
gine remains essentially clean. Be- 
yond that point, deposits will form at 
an increasing rate 

. It is impossible for trained 
technicians to determine the best 
drain period for each individual oper- 
ation and vehicle. Even if this could 
be done there is no assurance that 
the conditions of fuel, maintenanc¢ 
oil, engine design and service would 
remain constant. Therefore, the next 
best approach is to recommend a 
drain period which would keep the 
maximum percentage of the vehicles 
out of difficulty despite any varia- 
tions. The 1,000-mile oil drain period 
seems to allow for a_ satisfactory 
factor of safety to accomplish this 
purpose. Any extension of oil drain 
period beyond this mileage will un- 
doubtedly reduce the percentage of 
vehicles on the road which will be 
able to obtain the full design life of 
engine parts 


Hits Government Recommendation 


“Recently the Bureau of Federal 
Supply has recommended the use ot! 
a 4,000-mile drain period where cer- 
tain preventive maintenance condi- 
tions exist .. . We fail to see how 
any recommendation can differenti- 
ate between these conditions for the 
average motorist and thereby keep 
the vast majority of the motoring 
public out of trouble... 

“It should be realized that when 
the automobile manufacturers and the 
oil suppliers make crankcase drain 
period recommendations they do so 
knowing at least the factors which 
pertain to their products. They also 
accept responsibility for the custom- 
er. When the difficulty develops they 
will usually supply technical help to 
find the cause of the trouble and 
a remedy. In ceiiain instances, policy 
adjustments are made. Anyone adopt- 
ing a higher drain period than re- 
commended by the manufacturer and 
oil supplier should, in all fairness, 
accept responsibility in the event h¢ 
gets into difficulty.” 

At the Feb. 22 business session 
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UOP-designed gas concentration unit and 
Unisol plant at Frontier Refining Co. 
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Frontier Throughput Up 
Nine Times Since 1940 


By M. H. Robineau 
Pres., Frontier Refining Company 


Ix 1940 we founded the Frontier Refin- 
ing Company as owners and operators 
of a small skimming plant on the out- 
skirts of Cheyenne, Wyo. In our first 
year of operation, 
the daily crude oil 
throughput aver- 
aged 1,275 barrels. 

Today, after a 
consistent program 
of expansion and 
improvement Car- 
ried out with the 
cooperation of Uni- 
versal Oil Products 
Co., our daily 

M. H. Robineau throughput is ap- 

i. proximately 11,000 
barrels—nearly nine times that of our 
first year. 

Total production of gasoline in 1940 
was 7,576,000 gallons; in the year ended 
May 31, 1948, it was 56,500,000 gallons, 
and in addition, we produced other and 
readily marketable products. 


Succeeds Marketing Company 


Frontier Refining Co is the successor 
to Western Nebraska Oil Co. established 
in 1925 to market gasoline and other 
petroleum products to consumers in the 
small towns and on farms and ranches 
in the western part of the State. As the 
marketing business grew, the acquisi- 
tion of an assured source of product 
supply became more and more desir- 
able. Frontier became such a source. 

Having placed our refinery in oper- 
ation, our next objective was to increase 
the efficiency and economy of its oper- 
ations and to improve the quality of its 
products. One of our first moves in that 
direction was to call in Universal Oil 
Products Co. 


The result was installation of a UOP 
thermal cracking unit with a design 
capacity of 750 barrels per day which 
was placed in operation in the summer 
of 1941 and which has been in success- 
ful operation since that time. 


War Record 


Frontier has a war record of which we 
are all proud. Immediately after Pearl 
Harbor, we again called in Universal 
and worked out plans which were sub- 
sequently approved by the Petroleum 
Administration for War. These plans 
called for the installation of a separate 
aviation gasoline refinery employing the 
most effective processes and techniques 
to convert products derived from Rocky 
Mountain crude into components of 
100-octane gasoline? 


All elements of this refinery were de- 
signed and engineered by UOP. Prom- 
inent among them was a fluid catalytic 





cracker of unique design. Many of the 
costly parts which had been incorpo- 
rated in the earlier fluid units were 
eliminated to effect important savings 
in construction costs. Other processes 
in the aviation gasoline plant were UOP 
hydrogen fluoride alkylation, UOP bu- 
tane isomerization, gas concentration 
and UOP thermal reforming. 


This plant, which was built as speed 
ily as the necessary materials could be 
obtained, was located on a site adjacent 
to the existing refinery, so that gases 
produced by the thermal cracking unit 
and other facilities in the Frontier plant 
could be readily transported to the new 
units as raw materials for the produc- 
tion of 100-octane gasoline components. 

The new facilities, which were owned 
by the Defense Plant Corporation and 
operated by the Frontier organization, 
went into service on Feb. 22, 1944. Be- 
tween that date and Aug. 15, 1945, the 
plant delivered more than 30,000,000 
gallons of high octane aviation gasoline. 


Government Plant Purchased 


At the close of the war, we assumed 
operation of the new government plant 
on a rental basis and used it to manu- 
facture high quality commercial gaso 
line until the spring of 1947 when we 
purchased the facilities outright. 


A program of converting and improv- 
ing the combined refineries was under- 
taken at once and is still in progress. 


Among the many projects either com 
pleted or under construction at this 
time, are a catalytic polymerization unit, 
a new vacuum unit, a new thermal 
cracker, road oil and asphalt blending 
facilities, new boiler plants and loading 
docks, a steam line connecting the two 
plants, and a Unisol treating unit. Stor- 
age facilities have been expanded in 
several instances 


Valuable assistance has been received 
from Universal Oil Products Co., both 
in negotiating the purchase of the gov- 
ernment plant and in its conversion to 
peacetime operation, as well as in the 
designing and engineering of the new 
facilities. 


Drilling and Marketing 


In addition to our program of plant 
improvement and expansion, we have, 
for the past several years, pursued an 
aggressive campaign of exploration and 
drilling. This already has achieved con- 
siderable success and it is hoped that it 
will eventually make Frontier entirely 
self-sufficient as to crude supply. 


Our sales organization is currently 
marketing “Rarin’-to-Go” brand gaso- 
line and certain other products in Wyo- 
ming, western Nebraska, South Dakota, 
Colorado, Utah and Idaho: While a few 
bulk plants and retail outlets are com- 
pany-owned, the independent jobber is 
the backbone of the Frontier marketing 
structure. Road oils and asphalts are 
marketed in Nebraska, South Dakota, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. 


UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


General Offices: 310 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


LABORATORIES: RIVERSIDE, ILLINOIS 


Universal Service Protects Your Refinery 
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API Lube Meeting 





the Lubrication Committee also 
passed a resolution regarding the re- 
duction of motor oil classifications 
from nine to four—two winter and 
two summer grades. A letter from 
W. S. James, Fram Corp., to J. L. 
McCloud, chairman of Special Sub- 
committee of Technical Committee 
B on Crenkcase Oil Classifications, 
ASTM, was read. The letter stated 
in part: 

“As a suggestion to assist in mak- 
ing it possible for the car owner to 
obtain oil which has the required 
viscosity characteristics desired by 
the car manufacturer, it is believed 
practical to suggest to the car manu- 
facturer that he specify in his in- 
struction books and shop manuals:” 

(The Lube Committee suggested 
this paragraph be changed to read: 
° it is believed practical to sug- 
gest to the car manufacturer that 
he specify to the petroleum indus- 
try:) 

“1—The maximum oil viscosi- 
ty to insure adequate cranking 
speed for starting; 

“2—-The minimum crankcase 
oil viscosity for safe operation. 
“Tf these two figures were given 

by car manufacturers for their parti- 
cular engines, and it is not believed 
that there will be very much varia- 
tion among the several engines, it 
would be possible for the oil manu- 
facturers to meet the requirements 
of the customers with the greatest 
flexibility in utilizing their available 
crudes and manufacturing facilities... 

“If this data were made available 
by the various units of the automo- 
tive industry, it would be relatively 
easy for the petroleum industry to 
agree on classifications for commer- 
cial purposes without the present 
handicap of the desirability of includ- 
ing change of viscosity with temper- 
ature in the specification of motor 
erg 


Many Favor Fewer Classifications 


The committee heard a resolution 
supporting Mr. James’ suggestion, 
providing the first paragraph were 
changed as noted previously. It was 
voted to submit the resolution to 
members by letter ballot and notify 
the ASTM committee of the results 
of the ballot, thereby indicating the 
Lube Committee's official stand on 
the matter of reducing motor oil clas- 
sifications in number. Concensus of 
members at the meeting was definite- 
ly in favor of such action and it is 
believed by oil men interviewed by 
NPN that the letter ballot will in- 
dicate the same trend. 

During discussion of the resolution 
it was brought out that about 97% 
of all motor oil now sold falls with- 
in the four classifications now fa- 
vored by the majority of Lube Com- 
mittee members. One member pointed 
out, off the record, that reducing 
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the number of motor oil classifica- 
tions, marketing would be simplified. 
All things remaining equal, he said, 
over a period of time this might mean 
a reduction in motor oil costs also. 

Among papers presented at the 
Feb. 23 session (in addition to those 
already published in text form by 
NPN last week and this) were these: 

Modern Greases Mean Simplified 
Lubrication, by F. H. Ott, Union Oil 
Co. of California, Los Angeles. 

Mr. Ott said, “The obvious advan- 
tages to be gained from the use of 
a single grease for lubrication of the 
chassis, wheel bearings, water pump, 
universal joints and springs have 
made the program (in service sta- 
tions) most attractive. There has 
been no tendency to return to the 
use of chassis lubricant or other spe- 
cialized greases even though there 
is a substantial difference in the per 
pound cost between the two _ prod- 
ara 

Regarding the problem of grease 
handling equipment which arose with 
introduction of the multi-purpose 
grease into service stations, Mr. Ott 
stated: 

“Field tests indicated that the 
product, although pumped at a slight- 
ly reduced rate, could still be han- 
dled by the typical service station 
equipment. Some reports that the 
grease would not feed properly to 
the foot valve were received. Actual- 
ly, little difference is apparent until 
the level of the grease approaches 
the bottom of the container. By 
simply refilling or changing to an- 
other container a little sooner than 
usual, the problem is taken care of 
adequately. 

“In changing to a multi-purpose 
grease, which involves the use of a 
heavier than usual product for chas- 
sis, any difficulties associated with 
equipment deficiencies or poor main- 
tenance are magnified Even 
with the best of maintenance, there 
is a definite need for dispensing 
equipment designed to adequately 
handle the heavier multi-purpose 
greases which have been demonstrated 
to have superior service character- 
istics. The best answer to the prob- 
lem of pumpability has been to 
use a lower viscosity base oil in com- 
pounding the grease.” 

Regarding the advantages of multi- 
purpose greases for industrial uses, 
Mr. Ott asserted: 

. Where a variety of equipment 
is operated under varied conditions, 
multi-purpose greases are particular- 
ly attractive from a warehousing as 
well as from an application stand- 
point. These advantages more than 
compensate for the added cost of 
using such greases in applications 
where cheaper products would suf- 
fice, and consequently the entire 
grease requirements of many plants 





have been standardized on a sin; 
multi-purpose grease ‘s 


Why the Independent Compounde: 
Is an Integral and Important Part o: 
the Industry, by J. C. Nourse and § 
M. McKee, Nourse Oil Co., Kansa 
City. 

Emphasized by the authors wa 
the personalized and detailed servic 
rendered to customers by Indepen 
dent compounder. They pointed out 

“The Independent compounder can 
render prompt and invaluable sery 
ice to their customers when lubrice 
tion problems arise Cemanding im 
mediate attention. In such cases, th: 
majors’ salesmen simply act as 
gatherers of information which is fed 
back to headquarters for analysis 
and advice. By the time informe 
tion is received back by the salesmen 
the problem has been licked by the 
Independent compounder and the cus- 
tomer has forgotten about it. In this 
instance the Independent compounder 
may be thought of as operating a 
custom business while the majors 
are the mass producers going afte! 
large volume and not being partic- 
ularly equipped to handle nor too 
interested in the solution of prob- 
lems where a large volume of busi- 
ness is not involved.” 


A Consumer’s Appraisal of Tech- 
nical Petroleum Training Programs, 
by E. H. Erck, Pioneer Eclipse Divi- 
sion, Bendix Aviation Corp. 

Gist of Mr. Erck’s paper was that 
technical and sales training programs 
by oil companies tend to give the 
consumer better service and in re- 
turn build up the consumer’s con- 
fidence in his supplier and the serv- 
ice rendered by that supplier’s rep- 
resentative. 


A Consumer's Goals in Lubrication, 
by John Boyd, Westinghouse Corp 
Research Laboratories. 

Mr. Boyd’s paper pointed up the 
consumer’s thinking regarding the 
oil industry’s ability to co-operate 
with other industries in the design 
and development of new equipment, 
machines, etc., in which the problems 
of lubrication are vital. Generally 
the author felt the industry could do 
a more thorough job in clarifying 
just what the performance qualities 
of its various lubricants are, thus 
giving the designer a definite bas« 
upon which to work in research and 
laboratory work. 

Other papers given at the sessio! 
included: Present Automotive Gea! 
Oils, by T. P. Sands, Monsanto Chen 
ical Co., St. Louis; Cutting Fluids— 
an Engineering Responsibility and © 
Marketing Opportunity, by W. H 
Oldacre, D. A. Stuart Oil Co., Ltd 
Chicago. 

Lube Committee will hold its nex' 
meeting May 23-25 at Colora 
Springs, Colo. 
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\ Distributors 


@ Service Jobbers 


ALEMITE SERVICE CENTERS DOT THE NATION TO 
OFFER PROMPT, EFFICIENT SERVICE TO DEALERS EVERYWHERE! 


No matter where you are located there’s an Ale- 
mite Service Center where you can get factory 
supervised service for your Alemite equipment. 


That's right, for the Alemite factory-trained dis- 
tributors are strategically located in 42 key 
cities throughout the nation. In addition to 
these experts you'll find hundreds and hundreds 
of authorized service jobbers. A// have facilities, 
the “know-how” and the genuine Alemite parts 
it takes to keep your Alemite equipment in per- 


fect operating condition. There’s no need to 
send back to the factory! Alemite and only Ale- 
mite offers this extensive nationwide mainte- 
nance service! 

For the name of distributor or service jobber 
nearest you write to Alemite, 1856 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois. 


ALEM ITE ©: 


STEM ART 
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WORLD’S LEADING SPECIALISTS IN LUBRICATION 
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REVOLUTIONARY 
4° AND 6 
TRUCK TANK 
VALVES 





Many oil companies are cutting operating 
costs by increasing pipe sizes on tank trucks 
so as to speed up unloading time. On gasoline 
trucks, they use sizes to 4”, and on fuel oil 
trucks, sizes to 6”. For utmost economy and 
efficiency, they equip these units with Phila- 
delphia Valve Co. valves that save as much 
as 50 to 100 lbs. in weight per valve, yet have 
been tested to pressures of 400 lbs. per sq. in. 
without leakage! These valves are durable, 
resist abuse, and are so tough they stand up 
well even in accidents and fires. 


50 TO 100 LBS. 





OFFER WEIGHT SAVING OF AS MUCH AS 


PER VALVE 


New, exclusive, lightweight pressed steel bodies also give 
added strength, greater efficiency 


Their secret lies in their revolutionary con- 
struction. They are made with our exclusive, 
patented lightweight pressed steel bodies, 
which completely eliminate the use of heavy 
castings and at the same time give added 
strength. An increased number of bolts keeps 
the lightweight, round flanges securely tight; 
these valves won’t leak even at high pres- 
sures. The 4” valves have eight *,.” S.A.E. 
bolts; the 6” valves, twelve *,” bolts. 

Send today for catalog +170,which illustrates 


and describes our complete line. 













COMBINATION CROSS 
VES 


90° ANGLE VALVES 








Oil Marketing Equipment Company - 
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Standard 4” 
2914 Swing check 
aluminum disc holder to cut weight 
to minimum and offer smallest 
possible flow resistance. Disc can 
easily be 


valve weighs only 


pounds! uses 


replaced by removing 


bolted bonnet. Spring-loaded, self- 


Save up to 100 pounds! For in- 
stance, a 6” valve weighs only 35 
pounds, against the 135 of the 
ordinary cast-iron angle valve. 
Bolted bonnet allows easy removal 
of stem and disc assembly. Disc is 
cork and thiokol, to make it oil- 


Same specifications as angle valves, 


except equipped with additional 


Made in 4 
heat-treated aluminum, bronze, or 
galvanized malleable iron. 4” alumi- 


and 6” sizes in either 


num valve weighsonly 16 pounds; 6” 
weighs only 39 pounds! The alumi- 
numand malleable iron valveshave 
bronze inserted seats. In all valves, 
the gates are of bronze, and are 
lapped in for 


gasoline service. 


PHILADELPHIA VALVE 


3415 ARAMINGO AVENUE 


tightening stuffing box is bronz 


as are bonnet and stem. Thess 
valves can be furnished with ad 
ditional outlet, and are 
also available with rigid disc which 


can quickly be converted to swing 


bottom 


check type. 


and gasoline-resistant. Valveseat is 
machined brass casting insert; can 
quickly be replaced if necessary 
Same types of spring-loaded stuff 
ing box, bonnet,and stem asincom 
bination cross and check valves 
Made in both 4 


and 6" sizes. 


outlet. Also can be supplied with 
extra side outlet. 


Gates are floating split-wedge type 
to insure positive closure and per 
Valves are 


fect sealing. quick 


opening because dual-threaded 
stem enables disc to rise on stem 
while stem rises in bonnet. Spring 
loaded, self-tightening stuffing bo» 
can be repacked under pressure 1! 


necessary. 


COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 


PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTOR: 


325 Fremont Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. 
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Reasons Why 1,000-Mile Motor Oil Change 
Saves Engines, Cuts Motorists Costs 


The reasons why motor vehicles should be serviced with new 
motor oil every 1,000 miles are given in a statement by D. P. Clark 
of Gulf Oil Corp. Advantages to motorists in safety, and savings 
accomplished through decreased maintenance cost are emphasized, 
pointing out that the added cost of changing oil every 1,000 miles 


is negligible. 


Text of Mr. Clark’s address before the meeting of the API 


Lube Committee follows. 


The very recognition we have 
gained for progress in lubricant de- 
velopment brings with it a need to 
redefine not only the benefits—but 
also the basic limitations of even the 
present fine motor oils. In particu- 
lar, we must aggressively forestall 
any mistaken conclusion that—be- 
cause we have vastly improved our 
products for use in equally improved 
cars—less lubrication care is required 
today. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth than such a conception. A 
few quarts of oil still spell the differ- 
ence between a perhaps ornam:ntal 
but useless car and an operating au- 
tomobile. And the service demands 
on this small oil supply, which keeps 
the modern car running, have been 
multiplied many fold in recent years. 


The plain fact is that current 
trends in automotive design have 
made the 1,000-mile oil change of 
growing, rather than lesser, import- 
ance for insurance of car life and 
trouble-free operation. 


The necessity for such properly 
scheduled oil replacement and also 
for general lubrication care has be- 
come more vital for efficient, low- 
cost driving under today’s conditions 
than ever before in automotive his- 
tory. 

Today’s oils have been built to take 
a terrific increase in punishment; but 
to attempt to extend their use be- 
yond a safe period, can only result in 
lessened car efficiency and economic 
loss. 


It is of utmost importance that the 
public understand these facts—and 
the why of them—to get full value 
out of the more expensive and per- 
haps more sensitive new cars they 
are buying, or to extend the life of 
their older vehicles. 


After all, to many Americans an 
1utomobile represents the largest fi- 
nancial investment of a lifetime. To 
inother great group of our citizens 
t represents (next to their homes) 
the second largest investment they 
vill ever make. 

With so much at stake for the 
iverage motorist, we should fail in 
ur duty not to set clearly before 
him the reasons back of the Ameri- 
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can Petroleum Institute’s recommend- 
ation for 1,000 mile oil changes and 
chassis lubrication. It should be crys- 
tal clear that a few extra dollars a 
year for such care return the biggest 


value in car insurance available in 
any market. 


I stress the word “insurance” ad- 
visedly, because a car’s engine will 
run more than 1,000 miles without 
an oil change. It may run 3, 4, or 
5,000 miles without such a change. 
But, and in this fact every driver 
has a stake, it will not run for as 


many years or miles if lubrication 
periods are extended, And it will not 
run with so few repairs. 


A basic reason for this lies in the 
fact that the modern car has become 
a precision built machine. Its engine 
is 75% more powerful for the same 
weight than in the early days. Its 
parts are carefully machined to max- 
imum accuracy and far more closely 
fitted than formerly. It has more 
parts, and is in many ways more com- 
plicated. 


Even a child can understand that 
lubrication for such a highly devel- 
oped engine has grown to be a more 
vital function than in simpler, earlier 
types. Just think of a few of the lu- 
bricating problems that must be met 
in the modern engine: 

Scores of mechanical parts moving 
at higher speeds, such as crankshaft 
bearings making 2,800 revolutions per 
mile, pistons each traveling 2,048 feet 
per mile, must be lubricated. 

Temperatures which have increased 
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Percentage of Sludge in Motor Oil 
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2,900 Miles 


Shown here in chart form are the results of extending oil drain periods be- 
yond the 1,000-mile mark insofar as sludge is concerned. These charts ex- 
plain in more detail the results indicated in the picture on this week's cover 
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Lubricate for Safety 
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Percentage Increase in Foreign Matter 
In Motor Oil After First 1,000 Miles 









Charts show results of oil drain interval on motor oil as obtained in tests 
of laboratory-supervised cars. Shown here is what happens when oil drain 
interval is extended from 1,000 to 2,000 miles, and later to 4,000 miles 
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more than 100° F. in some instances 
must be carried away by the lubricat- 
ing oil from the moving surfaces and 
dissipated. Years ago it was unusual 
for crankcase temperature to reach 
the boiling point of water or 212° F. 
Today under some conditions ther- 
mometers register crankcase heat at 
280° to 300° F. 

Heat tends to break down oils thru 
oxidation; and the rate of oxidation 
doubles with each 18° F. rise in tem- 
perature. Thus in a modern car oil 
may be subject to the same amount 
of oxidation in 1,000 miles of driving 
as it would have been in 25,000 miles 
in the models of earlier periods. 

The forces exerted on bearing sur- 
faces have gradually risen until in 
modern cars they reach 2,000 pounds 
per square inch. And remember that 
these heavy loads must be borne and 
cushioned during every moment of 
car operation by a film of oil only 
approximately 1/1,000th of an inch 
thick. Bearing temperatures now run 
as. high as 280° F. 

Crankcase capacities have been re- 
duced in most modern cars, so that 
today five quarts of oil alone are 
provided to withstand this terrific 
punishment. This oil supply is pumped 
through the lubrication system at 
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the rate of 11 quarts per minute 
when traveling at 30 miles per hour 
in an average car and even faster 
at higher speeds. 

The simple fact that modern oils 
can stand up under such conditions, 
and still perform their functions bet- 
ter than ever before, speaks more elo- 
quently than any words of the ac- 
complishment of our petroleum en- 
gineers. The advances they have 
achieved are as amazing to the 
scientist as the progress in automo- 
tive mechanism. 

But despite such striking improve- 
ments, modern oils are not perfect, 
not invulnerable. They cannot operate 
under the greatly increased tempera- 
tures, speeds, and stresses of today’s 
motors without eventual “oil fatigue’”’. 
While successfully meeting much 
more severe operating demands, it 
is too much to expect these oils to 
also provide substantially longer life 
than under the earlier, less exacting 
service. 

After 1,000 miles under average 
conditions, the oil reaches a point of 
deterioration when a change is de- 
sirable. High temperature operation—- 
long runs, high speeds—begins to 
reflect in the breakdown of less 
stable portions of the oil into so-called 





“high temperature sludge.” The vi 
ible evidence of this is the form 
tion of varnish and lacquer on cyli: 
der walls. The invisible result is a 
accumulation of soluble oxidatio 
products which may not be observ: 
by normal inspection. 


On the other hand, stop-and-go cit 
driving causes “low temperatur 
sludge” almost from the inception on 
a new crankcase charge of oil. Thi 
results from vaporized water, created 
during combustion at the rate of 
about a gallon and a sixteenth fo: 
every gallon of gasoline used. City 
driving frequently does not generat: 
enough heat to evaporate this mois 
ture which combines with fatigued 
portions of oil, partially burned fue! 
and fuel soot to form a mayonnaise- 
like sludge. 


Such sludges are an inherent by- 
product of overworked oil in the 
modern engine. It is only wishful 
thinking for the motorist to tell him- 
self that his oil can remain at the 
same peak of quality regardless of 
the punishment it takes. Oil, like 
everything else, is not indestructible. 


Yet an equally decisive factor mak- 
ing imperative the 1,000 mile crank- 
case refill has nothing at all to do 
with the quality of the oil itself. Its 
effect on fine, or on mediocre oils 
is equally destructive. And no cure 
for it can be devised by the petroleum 
chemist. I refer to external contamin- 
ation in the form of abrasive dirt and 
dust drawn into the engine. 


Today such abrasives have become 
far more damaging to car operation 
because of the closer fitting, more 
carefully adjusted parts on which 
they exert their abrasive force. 

The average car breathes into its 
cylinders 6,000 cubic feet of air per 
hour; and it would require an air 
filter bigger than the engine itself 
to effectively screen out all the dust 
particles from this volume of air. 


Once in the oil stream these abra- 
sives go to work relatively unhamp- 
ered. Designed to guard clean oil, oil 
filters—which are standard equipment 
on less than half of the cars—tend 
to clog up as the lubricant becomes 
contaminated. The average filter is 01 
the by-pass type, and only one ou 
of 10 to 32 quarts circulated in the 
engine passes thru it. Since fev 
motorists keep filters always clear 
and operating at maximum efficiency) 
it is easy to see that once contam- 
inants get in the oil, the filter et 
ficiency is impaired. 

Outside pollution is by no meal 
confined to dusty country driving. 
survey several years ago by th 
University of Illinois showed air po! 
lution as extremely heavy in mos 
cities. For example, in terms of ton 
per square mile monthly, the air ‘ 
Manhattan, New York, deposited 10 
tons of dirt monthly; Pittsburgh 17' 
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IT NOT ONLY SAVES MONEY 
--- IT MAKES MONEY FOR YOU! 





Here’s how it saves money... Here’s how it makes money... 


by Ziving you positive control over cash, os by showing you which merchandise, services, 
credit, received-on-account, and paid-out and employees are profitable 
transactions 


} 


e by pointing out your cost of doing business. 


by permitting close supervision over all prices 
charged 

e by revealing to you, daily, how many cus- 
by making certain that all service jobs are tomers you serve 


accounted for 


by eliminating errors in addition. e by letting you compare sales by periods, or 
by shifts. 

by preventing forgotten charges. : 
by providing records which lessen inventory e by giving you daily records for figuring your 
shrinkage. average sale. 





A modern National Cash Register System pays for itself out 





of the money it saves and the money-making information it 


Ger” Chek gives. Ask your local National representative to show you how 
FREE it will make and save money for you! 


/ 


° 


r 


You'll find money-making tips in this free 64-page booklet, 
“Service Station Management.” See your local National 
representative, or write to the Merchant's Service Bureau of... 
CASH REGISTERS * ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 


March 2, 1949 31 





















































7 
NEWS 
BUREAUS 


Platt’s OILGRAM News Ser- 
vice maintains 7 news-gathering 
bureaus strategically located in 
the nation’s key oil news areas: 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
NEW YORK 
CLEVELAND 
CHICAGO 

TULSA 
HOUSTON 
LOS ANGELES 


More than 25 full-time oil- 
news reporters operate daily 
from these news bureaus, work- 
ing specifically assigned areas 
to gather facts for the oilman. 

The OILGRAM News Service 
subscriber depends on the daily, 
oil-news reports filed by these 
expert oil-news analysts. Daily 
news is vital to his business as 
it is to yours. 


— SPECIAL OFFER —— 


The Editors of Platt’s OlL- 
GRAM News invite you to 
accept, at their expense, a 
THREE-WEEK TRIAL SUB- 
SCRIPTION to their OllL- 
GRAM service. 


Write today and your FREE 
TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION will 
be entered immediately. 
Address your letter to 
Room 522 at the address 
below. 
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NEWS SERVICE 
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A daily oil news reporting service 

















tons; Baltimore, 150 tons; Detroit, 
99 tons. 


Every examination of used crank- 


case oil ever made shows that such 
outside dirt does penetrate the oil 
stream in destructive quantities over 
a period of time. Of course, the more 
miles driven, the greater the accum- 
ulation which is steadily accumula- 
tive. 

In addition, contaminants from the 
engine, particles of metal and un- 
burned portions of gasoline blown 
past the rings, gather in the oil flow. 

How rapidly do these foreign sub- 
stances accumulate in the modern 
car? A study being conducted by a 
prominent research organization with 
a fleet of laboratory-supervised cars 
is producing an accurate answer to 
this question. When the oil drain 
interval is extended from 1,000 to 
2,000 miles, the following growth of 
contamination was recorded: 


Amount of carbon and fuel soot 
in the oil increased 75%. 

Amount of road dirt and metal 
particles increased 45%. 

Amount of oxidized oil and fuel 
increased 40%. 


When the oil drain interval is fur- 
ther extended to 4,000 miles, the fol- 
lowing increases are shown in the 
crankcase lubricant: 

Carbon and fuel soot increased by 
158%. 

Road dirt and metal particles in- 
creased 125%. 

Oxidized oil and fuel increased 
195%. 

Indeed, it is this latter contaminant, 
that is, the oxidized oil and fuel, 
which increases most rapidly in con- 
centration in the used oil and is most 
important as far as operation of the 
engine is concerned. It is insidious in 
nature in that it is soluble in the oil 
and it cannot be seen, and can not be 
removed by the filter, and both the 
engine and the operator are unaware 
of its presence in the crankcase oil 
until it deposits on the piston skirt, 
in the oil rings, valve lifters, etc. 

These figures tell a story that any 
motorist interested in longer life and 
better return on car investment can 
readily understand. The results of 
permitting contaminated oil to be 
used as a lubricant grow rapidly 
more damaging as the abuse is ex- 
tended. 

Carbon and fuel soot combine with 
the gummy oxidized motor oil and 
with the various sludges to acceler- 
ate the sticking or breaking of oil 
control rings. Ojil screens become 
stopped up. Oil flow to the vital mov- 
ing parts of the engine becomes 
clogged and slowed. The oil that gets 
through to do the lubrication becomes 
gritty and impaired in quality. It 
may carry with it destructive particles 
of metal, sand, abrasives, and dust. 


Only one way exists to combat 
this inevitable growth of contam- 
inants. That is to change the oil be- 
fore the unavoidable effects of too 











long use permits it to deteriorate su! 
ficiently to become destructive. 


There is no method to reverse th 
trend of multiplying contaminatio 
of the oil while in the engine. It mu 
be removed if that vital 1/1,000 in: 
of protective oil film is to be mai 
tained at good efficiency to cushio 
and guard the fine finishes of th 
high speed modern engine. 


One final word of explanation pe 
haps is needed. The figure of 1,00 
mile oil drain is intended to cov 
a safe period for the average car or 
the road in year-round operatior 
Under expert mechanical supervisior 
some cars may be driven in exces: 
of this limit. If periodic laborator: 
analysis of the oil and inspection of 
the engine could be made of a par- 
ticular car, a precise limit applicable 
to its special case could be set. 


But since such special attention can 
not be accorded the average driver's 
car, the 1,000 mile interval has been 
established by the American Petrol- 
eum Institute as the most efficient 
and economical over the normal rang‘ 
of driving conditions. All of us know 
there is only one practical way to 
remove undesirable elements from the 
crankcase of an automobile engine. 
That is through the crankcase drain 
plug opening. It is perfectly true 
that oil is good enough to last more 
than a thousand miles. But it is also 
true that there may be enough con- 
taminating materials built up in th 
crankcase in a thousand miles of 
driving to completely ruin the en- 
gine. When we drain the oil, we « 
not necessarily do so because the oil 
itself is exhausted, but because th 
products from combustion and gen- 
eral operation of the engine have 
accumul: a point that it is 
more des » have them out of 
the engine than remaining in it 
Draining is done more for the pur- 
pose of keeping the engine clean than 
for the purpose of renewing the lu- 
bricant. 

Following the 1,000 mile drain 
schedule will cost the motorist only a 
few dollars. Taking 10,000 miles as 
a yearly average, changing the oil 
at 1,000 will run only $6 to $8 a year 
more for a premium oil than chang- 
ing at 2,000. This seems a low pric¢ 
indeed for the insurance received 
against the repair expenses and short- 
er life which faulty lubrication is sur 
to bring. 

Truck fleets and other industrial 
driving operations, conducted under 
experienced mechanics and garage 
maintenance may successfully ad- 
just their oil change to longer periods 
3ut the average driver is gambling 
against the odds painstakingly re 
searched by the nation’s leading pe- 
troleum authorities if he tries it with- 
out special facilities. 


The 1,000 mile interval was de 
signed to pay him dividends in max- 
imum car performance and comfort 
and we in the lubrication industr} 
would not recommend it unless we 
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thoroughly believed in its advantages. 

I have not dwelt on chassis, trans- 
mission and differential and other 
points of car lubrication. Generally 
speaking, the same recommendations 
for regularly scheduled lubrication 
apply here. The chassis should be 
lubricated every 1,000 miles or every 
30 days. Other points should be 
checked every 1,000 miles and 
changed at least twice a year, prefer- 
ably in spring and fall. 

Greater weight, speed, and me- 
chanical complexity of the modern 
cars make careful attention to all 
lubrication points imperative. The 
factor of safety for the life of pas- 
sengers and driver, as well as insur- 
ance for the life of the vehicle, adds 
considerations of paramount impor- 
tance in following a safe lubrication 
schedule. 

The steering gear, axles, universal 
joint, wheels, etc. are all subject to 
terrific pressures and strains which, 
with failure of lubrication, wouid 
quickly break down their functions. 
Yet lubricants of these parts are sub- 
ject to constant external contamina- 
tion. No driver can afford to take 
a chance on breakage of any part of 
his car at today’s high speeds. And 
the most effective and cheapest in- 
surance against it remains clean, un- 
fatigued lubrication. 

We are always faced with the pos- 
sible contention that this is a tech- 
nical matter and hence of little in- 
terest to the motoring public—per- 
haps that may be so. However, every- 
thing I have said can be proven by 
anyone who will take the trouble 
to find out.,If any motorist will save 
a small quantity of oil from a crank- 
case drain—4 ounces or more—place 
this in a bottle and allow to settle 
for several days, he will find that 
the volume of contaminants in the 
bottom of the bottle will tell the 
story even more convincingly than I 


have succeeded in doing. And if he 
wants to compare contamination at 
extended mileages, let him save a 
sample of oil used beyond the recom- 
mended mileage. This, compared to 
one taken at 1,000 miles, will be a 
shock and a surprise. 


This simple test, when recently 
made by a leading research labora- 
tory, showed the following results 
for an average car: After standing 
six days, a bottle of oil taken from 
the crankcase at 1,000 miles was 25% 
occupied by thick, black sludge or 
sediment. In an oil sample taken 
after 2,500 miles the sludge content 
occupied 61% after six days stand- 
ing; and sludge took up 74% of the 
sample bottled at 5,000 miles. 

Percentages will of course vary 
slightly for individual engines. But 
of one thing I am certain—if any 
motorist will take the trouble to 
make this test with his own car, every 
statement I have made will be con- 
firmed. 

I urge everyone of you on leaving 
this meeting to aggressively spread 
this doctrine, in the economic and 
safety interest of our customers, the 
American motorists. The story is an 
old one to you, but it is not well un- 
derstood by a large portion of the 
public; and until it is, our job is 
to continue explaining it. 

The knowledge of how to use our 
oil to maximum effect should be cer- 
tainly as much a part of the service 
we market as the product itself. 

It is important to our integrity that 
we make sure the products, so pains- 
takingly and so successfully devel- 
oped, deliver the full measure of 
value we have built into them. 

It is important that we educate all 
motorists to the growing need of lu- 
brication insurance for that typically 
American development—the automo- 
bile. 
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Oil Company Dealers, Salesmen 
Should Have Copies of D. P. Clark’s Report 


It is important that Mr. Car Owner be informed of the context of 
Dayton P. Clark’s report to the API Lubrication Committee if he is to 
know the truth about the advisability of the ‘1000-mile oil change.” 

Oil company dealers and salesmen are the key men in the dissemi- 
nating of this information to Mr. Car Owner since they contact him 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS is making the above article availabie 
These reprints may be secured by NPN readers for 
distribution to jobbers, dealers, salesmen and other key personnel. The 
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Today's 
Oil Prices 
Today! 





Gik 
PRICES 
ARE 
CHANGING 
RAPIDLY 


In just two months’ time, 
Platt’s OILGRAM Price Service 
reported 1086 price changes af- 
fecting more than 150 different 
petroleum products. 


This was an average of al- 
most 26 changes each day for 
a selected 42-day period; con- 
clusive proof that oil prices are 
fluid once again. 


If you buy and /or sell petro- 
leum products, Platt’s OILGRAM 
Price Service is a business neces- 
sity for you. Its accuracy, de- 
pendability, and authority will 
save you money . . . will make 
you money. 


Take advantage of the Spe- 
cial Offer below. 


SPECIAL OFFER——, 


The Editors of Platt’s Oll- 
GRAM Prices invite you to 
accept, at their expense, a 
THREE-WEEK TRIAL SUB- 
SCRIPTION to their OJL- 
GRAM service. 


Write today and your FREE 
TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION will 
be entered immediately. 
Address your letter to 
Room 522 at the address 
below. 
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By FRANK C. STURTEVANT 
NPN Staff Writer cluded 
modeling of present stations, new ter- 

ms of oil] marketing men in minals and modernization of other fa- 


Marketing men themselves believ: 
it. Poth Independent oil jobbers and 


say that it is so. As evidence they 
to what their competitors are 
doing to get business. 


‘alifornia there was completed 
ar two of the largest and most One of the three major oil com- 
elaborate service stations the indus- panies is engaged in building a com- 
plete new layout of marketing facili- 
ties in the areas through which its 
product 


try has yet seen. A third company has 
just announced a program for spend- 
ing several million dollars on market- 


ri 
t 





is now being spent on marketing out- 


lets. Scenes like this are now common in all 
parts of the country as marketers resume ser- 


vice station building. 


every section of the country herald cilities. 
the fact that something is really On the 
There 
tion. 
vened. 

. ° titi ” 
awaited event is upon us. petition. 


oil company division offices 


ing 


at less cost. They 


Examples Cited 


kKeters. 

Typical of what is going on are to 
these few examples of what can now 
be seen in almost any community in are 
the country today: 
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ing expansion on the West Coast. In- 


fast Coast a typical move 
stirring on the competitive front. is one being made by a Long Island 
have been many false alarms jobber, who a year ago was holdiny 
about the return of postwar competi- off on station building because of cost. 
Fach time shortages, first of He is now starting to line up some 
equipment, then of products, inter- good locations for new stations. He 
Now it develops that the long is making the move “because of com- 


Last month a Georgia jobber op- 
ened a new 
sign as the initial step in a program 
of building new outlets and remodel- 
Another southern job- 
ber has dusted off some long delayed 
plans made during the war and ex- 
local situation as seen by the pects to erect seven new stations and 
oil marketer in his home area might a warehouse. 
not be significant, considered indi- In Florida one major oil company 
vidually. Lumped with similar re- is well 
ports f 
a nati 
Oil marketers are on the move. They 
are making their chief bid for busi- 
ness with new service stations. They 
are backing them up with new, mod- 
ern facilities for handling an _ in- year. 
creased flow of products faster and are 


middle of an exten- 
rom nearly all marketing areas sive new construction program which 
mal trend is clearly indicated. may reach a total of 50 stations in 
that state alone when completed. 
Three major oil companies which 
distribute over many states have been 
building 
Many of these 


which must be met by other mar- 
companies are 
leases on addi- 
tional properties where more stations 
scheduled to 


Builds New Marketing Facilities 


Oil Marketing Facilities 
Get New Attention 
As Competition Develops 


Last week, in the first of a series of articles on Planning for Profit. 
National Petroleum News (p. 28) discussed the demand outlook for the 
next five years. Conclusions drawn from the predictions of leading oil 
economists pointed to a steadily rising demand, and to a reasonable 
assurance of an adequate supply of refined products to meet it. 

This article tells how a new wave of competition is in fact under 


way. as a result of a more ample supply situation. 


are new terminals, new truck fleets 
as well as new stations. Two other 
majcr oil companies which have held 
back on marketing investments be- 
cause of high cost have made an 
about face within recent months 
They have decided they must rebuild 
and re-equip to keep up with compe- 
tition. 

Atlanta, Ga., and Nashville, Tenn 
are typical of 50 southern cities. The: 
are spreading out and new servic: 
stations in new shopping centers be- 
zin to appear out on the fringes. 

In Toledo an unusually large new 
station was recently described by 
NPN. Last week Toledo newspapers 
carried the announcement of an oper 
ing of a new station by another oil 
company, its second in Toledo withi! 
a year, and one of a series being 
built throughout five states. 

Louisville, Ky., today has all th 
appearance of being the scene of 
station building contest. Three ma 
jor oil companies have erected larg 
new stations in the business district 
A fourth company is about to ope! 
one, as part of a string of new con- 
struction and remodeling jobs. 

In Cleveland 25 new stations we! 
completed before the end of the yea 
As many more are now under Co! 
struction or scheduled for an ea 
start. At least a dozen new statio! 
were put up by one major oil co! 
pany in and around the Philadelp 
area. In Buffao several elabora' 
station jobs are now in process. O 
major oil company in Ohio finis! 
the last of 75 new stations in Dec« 
ber and is known to have oth 
scheduled for early construction. 

In Charleston, W. Va., an Indepen 
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STH MM LM fricns 
. . . use trim Heil Truck Tanks to impress your 
customers and give better service at lower cost 














Here are a few reasons why Heil truck tanks help 
you make more money: 

Smart, streamlined appearance — the good 
looks of Heil truck tanks impress your regular cus- 
tomers, and keep them sold. This eye-appeal also 
helps you build new business. 

Reliable—Heil truck-tank users find that down- 
time is greatly reduced. The streamlined, one-piece, 
all-welded boltless design provides unusual strength. 
There are no separate parts to fight each other and 
cause wear. Dependable design such as this helps 
you build a reputation for service. 

Economical — the one-piece construction used in 
Heil tanks acts as a sturdy beam. Cross bolsters are 
eliminated, saving as much as 15% in weight. Light- 
er weight means less load for your truck engine, 

THE 


HEIL Cee 








TRAILERIZED TANKS LPG TRANSPORT TANKS 





COMPLETE 





lower maintenance and fuel costs, and greater tire 
mileage. 

Invest in a Heil Truck Tank, now. You receive 
dividends in the form of greater profits, because 
operating costs are lower, and customers are better 
satisfied. Have your Heil distributor show you why 
these truck tanks out-perform other units. Write 
us for our new bulletin. : 


Dept. 3739, 3037 W. Montana Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Factories: Milwaukee, Wis. — Hillside, N. J 
District Offices: Hillside, Washington, D.C., Atlanta, Milwaukee, 
Detroit, Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Dallas, Los Angeles, Seattle 
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ent refiner has completed a new sta- 
tion in the downtown district. Includ- 
ed in the layout is a separate retail 
store selling a wide line of car and 
home merchandise. 


A look around Chicago shows that 
several oil companies are building in 
new locations, while a remarkable 
number of new low model pumps can 
be seen at existing stations. 


Plan Stations for Trucks 


A check of a long list of cities and 
towns reveals that many jobbers have 
also decided to wait no longer on 
station construction and moderniza- 
tion of bulk plants and truck fleets. 
In repeated instances they have put 
up one or more units to attract truck 
trade, or have locations picked for 
early starts on this type of construc- 
tion. These are usually large layouts 
with repair, restaurant and bunk fa- 
cilities. They represent large invest- 
ments and important gallonage. 

A southern marketer has hired an 
engineer to take charge of his service 
station construction. A Nebraska 
marketer is now building a special 
sales room for sideline merchandise 
at one station and a restaurant at 
another. 

From all sections come reports to 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS of typ- 
ical expansion moves. The story 
of a Wisconsin jobber who has just 
installed a complete new bulk plant is 
an example of reports heard now with 
greater frequency. Equally common 
is the account of the new warehouse 
and loading rack put in by a Mich- 
igan jobber, the 17 new dealers signed 
up by a jobber in Iowa, or the five 
new trucks bought by a Kansas job- 
ver to speed up TBA deliveries. 

In the center of a midwestern state 
a large Independent marketer has on 


order 50 new low model pumps for 
inodernizing his stations, and is put- 
ting three new tank trucks into serv- 
ice. Last year he spent a large sum 
on expanding two of his river ter- 
minals. In a Middle Atlantic state a 
jobber feels he can no longer post- 
pone a complete modernization of 
all marketing outlets including con- 
struction of three new stations. 


The examples are endless: Addi- 
tions to a terminal in Savannah, an 
LP-gas bulk plant in Pennsylvania, 
an oil burner franchise just closed 
by a jobber in upper New York, a 
new bulk plant in Denver and new 
meters, tank trucks and loading facili- 
ties installed by a jobber in Indiana. 
In Minnesota a jobber lists three small 
towns where he is starting to build 
new stations now, because—-‘If I don’t 
build them soon, someone else will.’ 

If more proof were needed that 
competition is back, a look at the 
bidding for commercial business and 
public contracts is a clincher. Re- 
ports to NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEWS through its news bureaus 
indicate that gasoline suppliers are 
now actively seeking truck fleet gal- 
lonage, and that price shading is 
again in evidence. A year ago com- 
mercial customers were glad to have 
a steady source of supply, at almost 
any price. 

Early last year a special commit- 
tee on military supply of the National 
Petroleum Council reported only 80°% 
of military requirements covered. The 
‘committee has now suspended its ac- 
tivitics as military supply is no longer 
a problem. 

As recently as last June the Bu- 
reau of Federal Supply which buys 
for civilian agencies of the govern- 
ment was able to cover but little 
more than half its requirements in 





two regions comprising 23 stat 
Less than one fourth the usual nun 
ber of offers was received. 


¢ 


Companies Bid for Business 


Changed conditions are shown b 
these reports: 

Washington: By .last Novemb: 
the Bureau of Federal Supply r 
ported it no longer had to hunt fo 
sources of supply. Long absent bid 
ders again appeared looking for busi 
ness. 

West Coast: Lowest of ten bid 
ders offered the government 1.5% off 
posted prices. 

Rocky Mountain: Lowest of 23 
bidders offered 1.5% off posted prices 
for government business. 

District of Columbia: Had fiw 
bidders in December as compared to 
none last Jure. Let contract at 1.05c 
off posted price. 

Detroit: For the last three months 
at least four companies have bid on 
an entire month’s requirements of 
1.5 million gals. By contrast, the city 
in August, 1947, considered confiscat- 
ing supplies of gasoline for its city- 
operated bus lines. 

Chicago: Last December, rather 
than protect itself with a long term 
contract for gasoline, the Transit 
Authority decided to rely on spo 
market buying. 

Los Angeles: Let contract for 2.5 
million gallons of gasoline at 2 
off posted prices. 

Houston: City now has five bid- 
ders in place of two six months ago 

Other reports to the same effect 
demonstrate that supply and demand 
are back in balance, thanks to new 
capital investments for crude produc 
tion and refining capacity. Now it 
looks as if petroleum marketing will 
get a big play. All the signs point 
to it. 








Midland Expands with New Bulk Plant, Service Station 


Combination bulk plant and retail 


photo below.) 


The new ground originally sloped down from the high- 
way level to the banks of the Wabash 


outlet was built 
last year by Midland Oil Co., Bluffton, Ind., when stor- 
age facilities at the old bulk plant proved inadequate 
and after the company was ordered by the fire marshal 
to evacuate its chief retail outlet in Bluffton. Old bulk 
plant with 75,000-gal. storage is still used, but head- 
quarters have been moved to the new quarters (see 


about $20,000. 


storage tanks (140,000 gals.) stand in original valley, 
the new warehouse and pump outlet stand on a dirt and 
gravel-topped fill-in, which, to date, has cost Midland Oi] 
Fred Humphrey, 
feels, however, that fill-in cost was justified by highly 
important location factors—new quarters are on oult- 
skirts of Bluffton 


company president 


on main highway leading north t 


Fort Wayne and are served by a railroad freight lin 


River. Seven ed station view 


One thousand foot highway frontage insures unobstruct 


motorists leaving Bluffton 
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Check your truck’s heavy winter ( wear here... 





< it's been a wearing winter — 
Maybe 


that severe cold snap. That could cause 


a spring leaf snapped during 


excessive tire wear, misalignment of 
axles. Or front-end parts may be sprung; 
that’s bad for steering. Brakes may be 


worn; that’s bad for stopping. 

But... International’s specialized 
spring service is good for what ails 
trucks, 


ee It's been hard under the hood— 


What winter weather took out of your 


engine, we can put back in! 


We change oil, inspect, clean, adjust 
or replace spark plugs, distributor, volt- 
carburetor, valves, bat- 


age regulator, 


tery cab les, and wiring. 
All work is done | 
tory-trained mechanics using special 


vv International fac- 


equipment, 








ma Ss 


CECE It's overhauling time—for trucks that have been hauling overtime— 


1.700 International Dealers, 


Company-owned Branches and 


Stations offer you the nation’s largest ex- 


clusive 
ready with specialized tools 
experience, 


and 


truck service organization. 
and service 
ready with precision-engi- 


neered parts. ready 


exchange units . ready 
trucks rolling profitably into spring 
-timmer. 


trucks 


save money and troubl 


Have vour serviced nou 


later! 


ot 


with factory-rebuilt 
to keep vour 


and 


and 


It's been a tough grind. 
4 Here, there and— 


Everywhere a truck needs lubrication, 
it needs lubrication now. So Interna- 
tional service experts cover all chassis 
points, transmission, universal joints, 
differential, 


ings, and any other spot that’s too dry 


steering gear, wheel beat 


for its own good. And believe us, they 


do the job right! 





It’s time to get winter 
out of your systems — 


AN S We'll drain and flush the 


ing system; refill, adding rust inhibitor, 
check water pump and cooling connec 
tions, check gaskets, hoses, connections 


CE 


entire cool- 


and thermostat. 


That's how 
spring in your truck’s systems! 


International puts more 


Other International Harvester Products 
and Machines 


Refrigeration 


Farmall Tractors ah | 
Tune in James Melto id “Harvest of Stars” 


CBS, Wednesday evenings 


Industrial Power 


INTERNATIONAL “"¥” TRUCKS 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
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OIL PORTRAIT 


Floyd R. Newman 











By GLENN W. DIETRICH 
NPN Staff Writer 


It took 24 years for Floyd R. Newman and his pert- 
ner, W. W. Vandeveer to build Allied Oil Co. from a 
$25,000 concern into one of the biggest Independent oil 
the country. During this 24-year 
Mr. Newman was devoting so much of his time and en- 
ergy 


to engage in civic affairs or even to petroleum industry 


companies in period 


to this business enterprise that he found no time 


activities outside the enterprise he conceived. 

Feb. 
23 headlined a story saying that Mr. Newman had cou- 
tributed $1,000,000 in securities to his alma mater, Cornell 


So it was not surprising when the newspapers on 


University, to pay for a new laboratory of nuclear studies 
that people both in and out of the oil industiy 
had to admit they knew little about the donor. 

His name frequently had been linked with that of his 
partner, Mr. Vandeveer, but Mr. the 
part kept in the background. 

The idea for forming Allied developed in Mr. Newman's 
mind shortly after World War I, while he was employed 
by the American Petroleum Products Co. in Cleveland. 
Petroleum put Mr. 


some 


Newman for most 


American Newman in charge ot 


‘eveloping the industrial fuel oil market in Cleveland 
and northern Ohio. He decided after surveying the mar- 
ket possibilities that he needed a crack salesman. He 








Gift of A Million Dollars to 


Independent's 37-Year Career 


made his wants known to 
agement. 


American Petroleum’s ma 


~VU 


Almost the first name that popped into his mind wa 
that of Mr. Vandeveer, a former neighbor. 

“I had worked for American Petroleum before th: 
war and went back there when I got out of service 
June of 1919,” Mr. Newman recalled. “I moved into th 
upstairs suite of a double house in Lakewood (Cleveland 
suburb). About a year or two later the family down- 
stairs moved out and Vandeveer moved in. At that tim 
he was a salesman for Republic Rubber Co. in Akroz 
We became very well acquainted before he left 
land and went to Chicago. 

“After American Petroleum told me to go ahead and 
hire a salesman, I went to Chicago to see Van. Wi: 
talked things over with the result that I hired him and 
he came back to Cleveland to work under me.” 

Mr. Newman frequently talked with the man who was 
to become his partner about the possibilities offered by 
the fuel oil market. It was at a time when refining 
methods were changing from batch crude runs to tix 
continuous flow made possible by new cracking 
esses which were giving refinery management headaches 
in finding an outlet for the fuel oil which backed up into 
storage. 


“Go ahead and hire anyone you wish,” he was toid. 


Neve- 


pre C- 


Mr. Newman envisioned opportunities in Cleveland and 
northern Ohio for specialized industrial fuel oil selling. 

“TI could see that the refiners needed someone to help 
them with their fuel oil problems,” he said. He sounded 
out American Petroleum’s. management to if they 
would take advantage of the opportunities presented, but 


see 


received little encouragement. “It looked to me as if 
the company was not going to meet this situation 


that it was going to miss the boat.” 
He talked with Mr. Vandeveer and explained the situa- 
tion to him. Both became 


enthusiastic as their coi- 

versations opened up enticing vistas. They decided io 

leave American Petroleum and attempt to form thei! 
own company. 

The two took stock of their available assets. The) 


found that together they could put in $10,000 from a 
cumulated savings. Mr. Vandeveer went to Merritt ‘ 
Bond, a retired Cleveland baking company official, and 
sold him on the idea of investing $15,000 in thei! 
ture. and Vandeveer resigned fron 
American Petroleum and opened Allied Oil Co. for busi 
ness on July 16, 1925, with $25,000 in the bank. 

“The first office we had,’ Mr. Newman grinned, “wa 
just one room in a downtown office building. Van and 
I both shared one desk and the only other person 
that office was a girl we hired to handle calls, the book 
keeping the offic 
details.” 


ven- 


Messrs. Newman 


records, correspondence—-in fact all 
Allied Oil started out somewhat along brokerage lines 
That is, Messrs. Newman and Vandeveer bought fuel oi! 
the refineries, took title and paid for it, but ol 
their instructions had the refiners ship the product di 
rect to Allied’s customers. 
wy the 


from 


time Allied was merged last year with Ash 
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tof Cornell University Climaxes 


ser | With the Oil Industry 


land Oil & Refining Co., it had grown from this smali 
beginning in 1925 as a dealer exclusively in fuel oil io 
1 company engaging in all phases of the oil industry. 
It acquired and operated the largest independent tanker 
fleet on the Great Lakes. It operated a 10,000 b/d re- 
finery at Canton, Ohio, and marine terminals at several 
points along the Ohio River and Great Lakes to serve 
the fuel oil market in the steel producing area extend- 
ing from Cleveland to Pittsburgh. It was engaged in 
production and purchase of crude oil through subsidiary 
companies, controlling crude supplies in excess of its own 
requirements. 


Since the merger, Mr. Newman and Mr. Vandeveer 
have gone again into separate ways, although they oc- 
casionally will be found as partners in crude oil pro- 
duction deals here and there. Both maintain offices in 
buildings on Cleveland’s Euclid Ave. a few blocks apart 
to look after their remaining interests. Both serve as 
members of Ashland’s board of directors. But neither is 
actively engaged in any oil enterprise at the present 
time. 


It is only since the merger that Mr. Newman has 
had assets of sufficient size which were not needed to 
operate and expand business operations to make the 
kind of a gift to Cornell that he has had in mind fo 
some years. 


Cornell not only is his alma mater, but also that of 
his son, John Ames Newman, who was graduated from the 
School of Chemical Engineering in the class of 1943, so 
there is a double sentiment involved. John is now a 
petroleum production engineer with Shell Oil in Houston. 


It is only a coincidence that the gift will promote re- 
search in nuclear fission, which is regarded in some quar- 
ters as a future competitor of oil in the field of en- 
ergy. The laboratory was built and dedicated last Oc- 
tober. Funds for the project were taken from the uni- 
versity’s reserves and it was necessary to replace them. 
Mr. Newman had informed the university some months 
before his gift was made known that he wished to make 
a substantial contribution that would fit into Cornell’s 
requirements program. He asked university officials for 
deas as to the best way the funds he proposed to give 
could be used. Since the nuclear research program had 
top priority on Cornell's list of needs at this time, both 
the university and Mr. Newman agreed after a serics 
£ discussions that it would be the beneficiary of his 
philanthropic action. 


While at Cornell himself, Mr. Newman majored in 
hemistry. But in 1912 as graduation time approached, 
the then Standard Oil Co. of New York conceived the 
dea of getting young fellows just out of college—an in- 
novation in those days—-whom the company would ‘train 
ind send to the Far East in building up its expanding 
vorld marketing organization. 


Standard sent a letter to the president of Corneil 
utlining the plan and seeking co-operation. Mr. New- 
nan heard about it, made inquiry and wrote to Standard 
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for further particulars. He ‘lecided to forego chemistry 
when he received a reply from the oil company. 

“They offered me $2,000 a year and a trip around the 
world if I would agree to serve three years in their Far 
East organization,” he said. “That was practically un- 
heard of in those days. Why, the average college gradu- 
ates at that time—that is, those with technical training 

were getting only $50 to $60 a month. Oh, perhaps 
an outstanding student would be offered $75. but that 
was an exception. 

“I was so intrigued that I made a trip to New York 
at my own expense for an interview. After all, $2,000 
a year seemed like a fabulous sum—and then there was 
the opportunity for travel. At that time the farthest I 
had ever been was to college, about 100 miles from 
home.” Home to Mr. Newman then was in Churchville, 
N. Y., from whose high school he was graduated in 1907. 
He was not a native of New York state, however, hav- 
ing been born in Casnovia, Mich., on Nov. 25, 18909. 

Mr. Newman accepted Standard’s three-year Far East 
offer, but wound up by staying four years in Shanghai, 
where he served as assistant lubrication oil department 
manager. 

When Mr. Newman decided to return to the United 
States, he was succeeded in Shanghai by John E. Penny- 
witt, who now can be found at Gulf’s office at 17 Bat- 
tery Pl., New York, managing that company’s fuel cil 
sales in the metropolitan area. 


From Cornell’s campus to Shanghai and back to the 
U.S. comprised the first phase of Mr. Newman's oil 
career. He worked briefly for American Petroleum 
Products in Cleveland before World War I engulfed this 
country and Mr. Newman entered service. His return to 
American Petroleum and the formation of Allied foi- 
lowed two years with the AEF in France and the Army 
of Occupation in Germany. 

Now that Allied has been developed and merged with 
Ashland, he is planning permanent offices of his own 
in a downtown Cleveland building. There photographs 
of four men who played major roles in his rise in the oil 
industry will occupy a row of identical frames in the room 
he will occupy. There will be no other pictures in sight. 


“First there is Nicholas Lee, who was principal of the 
high school in Churchville, N. Y.,”’ he said, tearing the 
brown paper wrapping off a package containing the un- 
framed photos and holding them up for inspection. ‘Then 
there is Richard P. Tinsley, who was treasurer of the 
Standard Oil Co. of New York at the time I went to 
Shanghai. He was very kind to me and gave me ma- 
terial help. 

“This,” he said, holding up the third picture, “is Charles 
M. Higgins, one of the hundred or so who claimed to be 
John D. Rockefeller’s original office boy. He grew up 
in Cleveland and went with John D. to New York. In 
the days of the old Standard Oil ‘trust’ he was head of 
Standard’s nationwide gas-oil distribution. He was of 
tremendous help to me in Allied. And here is Harry O. 
Hashagen, who is now retired and living in Beverly Hills, 
Calif. He was my boss in Shanghai.” Mr. Hashagen 
is the only one of the quartet still living. 


In addition to the pictures, and given a place of promi- 
nence on one of his office walls, will be a huge solid 
silver tray on which are engraved the facsimile signa- 
tures of every male employe of Allied on the Cleveland 
and Canton, Ohio, staffs. Messrs. Newman and Van- 
deveer each was presented such a tray at a testimonial 
dinner at the time they gave up active participation 
in Allied shortly before the merger with Ashland was 
effected. The tray has been placed in a solid mahogany 
frame designed especially for it. 
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ONLY a MARLOW 


offers all these 
advantages 


© Centrifugal action—quiet, efficient. 
© Self-priming on suction lifts. 

® Self-purging—will not vapor lock. 
© Higher capacity for size. 


® No rubbing parts—long life and low 
maintenance cost. 


© No internal priming valves or de- 
vices. Positive priming action. 


© No gear reductions—operate at 
standard motor speeds. 


© No by-pass or pressure-relief valves; 
no burned out motors or overloaded 
engines. 


© May be placed outdoors—no pump 
house required. 


® Continued high capacity at low ini- 
tial cost. 


© Marlow self-compensating shaft seal. 











Send for a copy of 
this bulletin that 
gives details. 


MARLOW PUMPS 


RIDGEWOOD - NEW JERSEY 








Manufacturers of Quality Pumps Since 1924 
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Gasoline Price-Fixing by Majors 


Charged in Texas 


Special to NPN 

AUSTIN, Tex.—Ten major oil com- 
panies were named as defendants 
Feb. 21 in an antitrust suit filed 
here by Atty. Gen. Price Daniel of 
Texas. 

Mr. Daniel alleged that the 10 com- 
panies on six occasions made _ uni- 
form, noncompetitive raises in tank 
wagon gasoline prices after the Office 
of Price Administration expired in 
July 1946. Eight defendant compa- 
nies, Mr. Daniel also charged, last 
fall “acted together and combined 
their acts to resist any increase in 
crude oil prices and to maintain the 
existing uniform crude prices.” 

“Such combination to resist in- 
creased crude oil prices was for the 
purpose of protecting and maintain- 
ing the abnormally large _ profits 
existing as a result of the wide 
spread between the crude oil prices 
and the selling prices of refined gaso- 
ine,’ Mr. Daniel declared. 

Phillips Petroleum Co., which post- 
ed a 35c per bbl. oil price increase 
last September, and Sinclair, which 
joined later, were excluded from the 
Texas attorney general’s complaint 
of alleged collusion among oil com- 
panies to keep the price of crude 
from rising. Phillips and Sinclair 
withdrew their price increase in De- 
cember. The two companies paid 
the extra price for crude without in- 
creasing tank wagon prices for gaso- 
line, Mr. Daniel said. 

Charged with engaging in a mar- 
keting conspiracy were: Phillips, Sin- 
clair, Arkansas Fuel Oil Co., Cities 
Service, Continental Oil, Gulf, 
Humble, Magnolia, Standard of Texas, 
and The Texas Co. 


Given Opportunity to Reply 


The defendants have 20 days, after 
being served with official notice of 
the suit, in which to reply. District 
Judge Charles O. Betts, whose court 
received the case, also has pending 
a request by the attorney general for 
early trial of injunction suits against 
Texas Railroad Commission orders 
which prohibit flaring of casinghead 
gas. 

In the antitrust suits, Mr. Daniel 
seeks an injunction against alleged 
monopolistic practices and a penalty 
of $50 to $1,500 a day dating from 
July 1, 1946, but does not request 
forfeiture of the defendants’ Texas 
business permits. 

This follows a pattern of Daniel’s 
many antitrust suits, which so far 
have numbered 17 cases involving 
{5 corporations and 23 individuals. 
Nine cases have been decided, with 
the state claiming victory. They 
brought penalties ranging up _ to 
$75,000. Defendants in these actions 


Antitrust Suit 


were milk companies, bread, butan 
gas, and dress pattern makers. 

Action against the oil compani« 
may have been accelerated by tha 
of Magnolia Petroleum Co. in filin; 
suit in Dallas on Feb. 17 to halt 
justice of the peace court of inquiry 
in which an assistant attorney ger 
eral sought to take testimony fro: 
Magnolia officials. 

Mr. Daniel reported that 18 month 
of investigation preceded the filing 
and that 14 extra staff members 
worked on the case during the fina! 
week. 


Charges 90% Retail Control 


Mr. Daniel alleges that the 10 con 
panies control 90% of the retail out 
lets for gasoline in Texas; that 
they manufacture 65% of all gas- 


oline in Texas; and that 80% 


of all gasoline sold in the stat 
goes through their bulk stations. 


They process 97% of all lubricating 
oil sold in the state, his suit added. 

He dates the beginning of the al- 
leged price-fixing conspiracy from 
Nov. 20, 1927. The companies then 
“entered into an understanding that 
each would embark upon a progran 
of gaining. control of the retail out 
lets for gasoline and other petroleun 
products within the state of Texas,” 
according to the attorney general 

“Each of the defendants sent larg: 
numbers of employes to all area: 
throughout the state of Texas to 
contact and induce the operators ol 
Independent filling stations and retail 
outlets for gasoline to lease or sell 
their station to the particular defen- 
dant whose representative was mak- 
ing the contact,” he said. 

“Through this program of buying 
and leasing filling stations and 
other retail outlets for gasoline, 
and through a program of construc- 
ting company-owned stations, the de- 
fendants have had, since on or about 
July 1, 1946, the control of 90% ol 
the filling stations and retail outlets 
for gasoline in this state. 

“Each defendant uses the filling 
stations and retail gasoline outlets 
which it controls for the distribution 
of gasoline sold only under its brand 
name. Under the retail marketing 
program employed by these defen- 
dants, the operator of the filling sta- 
tion or retail outlet controlled by on: 
of the defendants is prohibited fron 
retailing any gasoline other than that 
furnished to him by the defendant! 
controlling his station. 

“Even though each defendant pro- 
hibits the retail outlets which it con- 
trols from distributing gasoline othe! 
than that furnished by this particula: 
defendant, the gasoline sold at such 
retail outlet is not always the gaso- 
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ine refined by the particular defen- 
lant controlling the retail outlet, but 
is in many instances the gasoline ob- 
tained by such defendant from one 
of the other defendants pursuant to 
an exchange arrangement. 


Says Not Advertised Brand 


“In every event, however, the gaso- 
ine sold by the retail outlets con- 
trolled by a particular defendant is 
sold under the brand name of that 
particular defendant rather than the 
brand name of the defendant who 
may have refined the _ gasoline. 
Through large scale advertising pro- 
grams which the defendants have 
adopted and are presently pursuing, 
each has represented to the public 
that its own brand of gasoline is 
superior in quality to the brands of 
other defendants, but at the same 
time such defendant is in fact selling, 
under its own brand name, gasoline 
refined by another of the defen- 
dants. ... 

“Because of the control of retail 
outlets by these defendants, the re- 
tail price of gasoline sold at such 
outlets influences the retail price of 
gasoline at all other retail outlets. 
Since the retail price of gasoline is to 
a degree dependent upon the tank 
wagon price of gasoline, the combina- 


tion effectuated by the defendants on 
or about July 1, 1946, for the pur- 
pose of maintaining uniform and non- 
competitive tank wagon prices on 
gasoline, has had a direct effect on 
the retail price of gasoline.” 

Besides the alleged uniform in- 
creasing of tank wagon prices, Mr. 
Daniel declared, some of the com- 
panies sold Texas-refined gasoline in 
other states for less than they charged 
in Texas. He quoted differences of 
0.lc to 1c per gal. between prices 
in Texas and in New York, New 
Jersey, Louisiana, Maryland, District 
of Columbia, Virginia, Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island and North 
Carolina. 


Lists Agreement “Purposes” 


Concerning the alleged agreement 
dating from July 1, 1946, Mr. Daniel’s 
petition claims the defendants have 
a combination of “capital, skill or 
acts for the following purposes: 

“(a) To create or tending to create 
or carry out restrictions in the per- 
suit of the business of marketing 
gasoline within the state of Texas. 

“(b) To fix, maintain, or increase 
the tank wagon price of gasoline 
within the state of Texas. 

“(c) To prevent or lessen competi- 
tion in the manufacturing, refining, 


Texas Antitrust 





and marketing of gasoline within the 
state of Texas. 

“(d) To fix or maintain a standard 
or figure whereby the price of crude 
oil and the tank wagon price of gaso- 
line marketed within this state is 
affected, controlled, or established. 

“More particularly, since July 1, 
1946, there has existed among the de- 
fendants a combination of capital, 
skill, or acts for the purpose of pre- 
venting or lessening price competi- 
tion among these defendants in the 
marketing of gasoline in the state of 
Texas, and for the purpose of pre- 
venting or lessening competition with 
Independent gasoline marketers in the 
state of Texas, and with marketers 
of gasoline not bearing the trade 
name of one of the defendants. 


Both Tacit and Express 


“The combination alleged has been 
effectuated through agreements or 
understandings, both tacit and ex- 
press, among the defendants as to 
the marketing practices herein al- 
leged which the defendants have 
adopted and employed. Such agree- 
ments or understandings have been 
reached by these defendants acting 
through their respective officers and 
agents, subsidiaries and affiliates, and 
other persons authorized by them, the 
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names being unknown to plaintiff but 
well known to defendants. 


“Likewise, the combination among 
these defendants has been effectuated 
by intentional participation of each 
of them in identical or substantially 
identical business practices, policies, 
and course of conduct each acting 
with the knowledge that unanimity of 
action with reference thereto was and 
would be the policy, intent, and prac- 
tice of the other defendants; and that 
such unanimity of action would result 
in the lessening or prevention of price 
competition among the defendants, 
and in the lessening or prevention of 
competition with Independent gaso- 
line marketers and marketers of gas- 
oline not bearing the trade mark of 
one of the deferdants. 


“The exact date or dates of the 
entering of such combination, agree- 
ments, understandings, practices, poli- 
cies, and course of conduct are un- 
known to plaintiff( but well known 
to defendants), except that they were 
in existence on or about July 1, 1946, 
have continued to be maintained and 
carried out until the date of the filing 
of this petition, and still exist. 

Asserts Prices Identical 

“In order to carry into effect the 
combination alleged above the de- 
fendants have, at all times relevant 
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hereto, uniformly adopted a deliv- 
ered price system in the sale of gaso- 
line at the tank wagon level. Under 
the delivered price system adopted 
by each of the defendants, the tank 
wagon price of gasoline of any one 
defendant has been and is now iden- 
tical in practically all localities in the 
state. That is to say, the tank wagon 
price of gasoline sold by any one de- 
fendant was and is the same through- 
out the state, regardless of freight 
costs involved in transporting the 
gasoline from the refinery to the bulk 
storage facilities and from such facil- 
ities to the retail outlets. 


“At all times material hereto, all 
of the defendants adopted and now 
have identical delivered price sys- 
tems so that the tank wagon price of 
gasoline of any one of the defendants 
has been not only uniform as to prac- 
tically all localities within the state, 
such tank wagon price has been iden- 
tical with the tank wagon price of 
all other defendants in all localities 
within the state. 


Exchange Arrangement Detailed 


“As an additional method of ef- 
fectuating the combination alleged 
above, the defendants have uniformly 
adopted a practice of engaging in 
exchange of gasoline with each other. 
Under this exchange arrangement one 
of the defendants will deliver gaso- 
line from one of its refineries to an- 
other defendant in return for a sim- 
ilar accommodation by the latter de- 
fendant in some other area in Texas. 


“Under this exchange arrangement, 
for example, the defendant Gulf will 
deliver from its refinery in Sweet- 
water, Tex., gasoline to another de- 
fendant in the Sweetwater area, and 
such latter defendant will render a 
similar delivery to Gulf in another 
area in Texas. After the gasoline is 
delivered (in the example at Sweet- 
water, Tex.) to one of the other de- 
fendants, such latter defendant runs 
the gasoline through its bulk plant 
storage facilities or delivers it direct 
to its retail outlets where it is dis- 
pensed through pumps and other 
mechanical devices to the consumer 
with the representation, through a 
highly sponsored advertising cam- 
paign, that it is the product of the 
latter company. 


“Through the use of this exchange 
system the defendants are able to 
reduce and do reduce transportation 
costs for themselves and _ thereby 
foster and maintain among them- 
selves a uniform and non-competitive 
tank wagon price on gasoline. Such 
exchange arrangements and agree- 
ments are sometimes written, some- 
times verbal, and other times hand- 
led by the defendants as sales or 
a bookkeeping transaction between 
themselves. In each instance, the 
details are matters peculiarly with- 
in the knowledge of each of the de- 





fendants and unknown to the p! 
tiff. 


“Defendants are now called upo: 
produce in the trial of this caus, 
original exchange agreements 
their books and other original 
moranda showing the sales and 
changes of gasoline between th: 
selves from on or about July 1, 1915 
to the date of filing this petition, o1 
else secondary evidence will be 
sorted to in proving such arrans, 
ments and actions. 


On Prices and API 


“Plaintiff represents that during th: 
period of years between Jan. 1 1928, 
and July 1, 1946 it was the avowed 
intent and purpose of these defen- 
dants and their predecessors in inter- 
est to bring about, as among them- 
selves, a uniform and non-competitiv: 
tank wagon price on gasoline in 
Texas. In an effort to bring about 
such uniformity and non-competitive 
conditions the defendants did, among 
other things, agree that each would 
post in a conspicuous place, or other- 
wise make public, its tank wagon 
price on gasoline and would not 
deviate therefrom in marketing gaso- 
line. Such agreement with reference 
to the posting of tank wagon prices 
was for the purpose of apprising the 
other defendants of the established 
tank wagon price to the end that 
there would be no variance as among 
the defendants on the tank wagon 
price of gasoline. 


“Throughout the period of time 
between Jan. 1, 1928, and the date 
of the filing of the petition, the de- 
fendants through their active parti- 
cipation in trade association meetings 
and more particularly through their 
meetings and conferences within the 
American Petroleum Institute have 
further standardized the three dif- 
ferent grades of gasoline marketed 
by the defendants within the state of 
Texas. The defendants have partici- 
pated in the program of standardiza 
tion knowing full well that such 
standardization was necessary and 
would be followed by each other in 
order to effectuate and preserve un! 
formity and non-competitive tank 
wagon prices. The officers and agents 
of the defendants have actively part 
cipated in the committees of th 
American Petroleum Institute and 
have there exchanged suggestio! 
ideas, and information in respect 
the identical marketing  pract! 
which these defendants subsequen 
pursued.” 





Death 


J. M. Bradshaw, president of H 
cules Oil Co., Dallas, died of a he 
attack at Union Depot in Tulsa F 
28. He is survived by his wife 
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Study of API Is Voted: 
Boyd to Pick Committee 


Special to NPN 

SAN FRANCISCO—Board of direc- 
tors of API Feb. 24 voted to review 
the entire structure of the institute, 
and President Boyd will appoint a 
committee to make such a study. 

The study will include basic policy, 
and such administrative subjects as 
whether regional organization should 
be stressed further. The entire dis- 
cussion was described to NPN as be- 
ing “harmonious” and the proposed 
study as being “the sort of thing any 
good business would do.” 

Chicago was named as the site of 
the 1949 annual meeting and the 
lates fixed for Nov. 7 through 10. 
At the same time, President Boyd 
announced that the 1950 meeting 
would be held in Los Angeles, Nov. 
13-16. Award of the 1950 session to 
Los Angeles followed spirited presen- 
tations by Charles Jones of Richfield 
on behalf of Los Angeles and Wil- 
liam F. Humphrey of Tide Water 
Associated for San Francisco. 

In other actions the board: 

1. Authorized the Agriculture De- 
velopment Committee to employ an 
agricultural expert as executive di- 
rector. This followed a report by 
President Swensrud of Gulf. 

2. Voted to provide a revised re- 
tirement plan for employes of the in- 
stitute. This was done on the rec- 
ommendation of President Holman of 
Jersey Standard, whose committee 
will work out a definite plan. 

3. Elected P. E. Lakin, recently 
named executive vice president of 
Shell, to the API board. 

4. Heard a report on public rela- 
tions by President Lovejoy of Sea- 
board. He said that five series of 
advertisements have been drafted, 
each containing 10 ads. Two of the 
series will seek better general pub- 
lic understanding of the oil industry, 
a third will be directed to farmers 
and the fourth and fifth will appear 
in business publications. 

Special material for spring use 
also is going out to district com- 
mittees, designed to induce market- 
ers and local oil men to participate 
in a general public relations better- 
ment program. Material includes 
speeches, handbooks, leaflets and ra- 
lio interviews. 

Members of the board were guests 
it luncheon at the Bohemian Club of 
Standard Oil of California and at din- 
ner at Fairmount Hotel, sponsored 
jointly by Shell, Associated and 
Standard. 


Research Agreement Renewed 


OIL, CITY, Pa. Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude Oil Assn. has renewed 
rude oil production research agree- 
ment with Armour Research Founda- 
tion at Chicago, Ill. Program calls for 
in expenditure of $20,000 in 1949. 
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FOR SALE OR CHARTER 


/ 
*Breezin’ Thru’’ 
142 x 21 x & Twin 300 H.P. Diesel, 2500 cruising radius, 6 staterooms, 5 baths, 207 tons, Economi- 
cal to operate, 3 to 7 men crew, Radar, Fathometer, 250 watt Radio, Sperry Compass, Sea Bee 


amphibian Airplane, Chris-Craft—5 small boats, good condition. Ready for charter to anyplace 
Write for illustrated folder. 
BEARL SPROTT—537 South Orange Grove Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 





If you are in the oil business and... 
If you are not already a subscriber 
to 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
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USE 
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Cinderella's 
umpkin 


Petroleum Progress 
has helped turn if 
into America’s 
Family Coach 


i 









Tue “horseless carriage’”’ founded 
a mighty industry. 40 million mo- 
tor vehicles now travel America’s 
more than half-a-million miles of 
highways. Out of Texaco research 
and enterprise have come ever 
better automotive gasolines and 
lubricants . . . plus many import- 
tant ways to conserve petroleum 
resources through higher gasoline 
yields from the crude, and the dis- 
covery of new sources of supply. 





eTo achieve finer products, better performance, hun- 
dreds of Texaco research workers constantly make lab- 
oratory and field tests on fuels, lubricants, engines, cars 
and other equipment, and develop new refining and 
manufacturing methods. 


To achieve conservation, Texaco pioneered in thermal 
cracking and other important ways to increase gasoline 
yields .. . is currently developing an effective method of 
producing fuels from natural gas, coal, and other carbona- 
ceous products. 





Car onmodern chassis dynamometer orig- 
inated by Texaco which approximates 
road-driving conditions in the laboratory. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Petroleum Promotes Progress 
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Mixed Price Trends Prevail in Most Refining 
Districts; Natural ‘Gas’ Prices Drop lc Per Gal. 


Prices generally continued to ease, but with mixed 
trends, in most of the nation’s refinery districts the 
past week, according to reports of refiners and mar- 
keters. Reductions jn fuel oil prices for the most 
part were confined to local points to meet competi- 
tion. In some coastal areas, refiners appeared less 
inclined than in recent past to part with offerings 
at prices below their posted prices. 

Prices for Grade 26-70 natural gasoline slumped 1c 
in the Midcontinent on reports of sales and offerings 
at 6c, FOB Group 3, and 5.5c, Breckenridge. 

Distillate and heavy fuel prices softened at several 
points along the Eastern Seaboard including Albany, 
New Haven and Philadelphia, but some respite from 
recent distillate and bunker “C” fuel price declines 
was apparent at the Gulf. 

Offerings of all products at interior points con- 
tinued in excess of demand, particularly in the Mid- 
west with gasoline and light burning oils at sub- 
stantial discounts failing to stimulate buying in 
quantity. Prices for lubricating oils eased ‘in the 
Midcontinent and Western Penna. 

In the East, Socony-Vacuum reduced its tank car 
prices for heavy fuel at Albany 25c per bbl. to $3.41 
for No. 4 and $2.45 for No. 6. Atlantic Refining cut 
its tank wagon price for No. 2 furnace oil 0.5 to 12.1c 
at Hartford, and other reductions averaging 0.2c per 
gal. were made by principal suppliers in their yard 
and retail prices for light fuels in New York. 

Cargo prices for Grade 100/130 aviation gasoline 
ranged 1c higher, and No. 5 fuel 20c per bbl. lower 
it the Gulf. Although Gulf cargo prices from fuel oils 
generally continued easy, reports from several quar- 
ters indicated sellers generally were less inclined to 
accept business at prices lower than their posted 
auotations. 

Prices for crude scale wax were firmer in the New 
York and Western Penna. markets. Export prices 
‘or 124-6 white crude scale rose 0.25c to 5.25¢c at 
New York, and the same product was quoted 0.125c 
ligher at 5.125c in Western Penna. The past month 
las seen more active crude scale buying and a 
liminishing supply of offerings, refiners said. 

The general reluctance to reduce quotations for 
‘asoline and distillates in some areas on firm bids 
vas ascribed by many sources as a turn-about in 
ome refiners’ opinions on crude oil prices. The be- 
ief that a decline in sweet and high gravity crude 
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oil prices was imminent had fewer supporters than 
at any time since the start of 1949. As a result, 
prices currently reported for No. 2 fuel and bunker 
“C” at coastal points were less sloppy than in the 
recent past. However, kerosine prices continued ex- 
tremely weak at New York. 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Wax Prices Advance 0.125c Per Lb. 


A crude scale wax price increase of 0.125c per Ib. in 
Western Penna. the past week was concrete evidence of 
the extent to which dmand for the product has strength- 
ened over the past month. It was a sharp reversal of a 
six-month weakness in wax, and refiners began to dig 
deep into their working inventories. 

Prices for light fuels, on the other hand, were lower as 
warm weather continued to retard sales. Lubricating oils 
also were slow and, although there were more reports of 
revived interest from domestic buyers, prices continued 
weak. Cylinder stock prices dropped 3c per gal. Demand 
for petrolatum was strong, and one refiner advanced 
his prices for white grades 0.25c per Ib. 

Several more refiners reported receiving orders from 
former lube oil customers attracted by competitive 
pricing. In virtually every case, however, these buyers 
were conditioning their purchases on guarantees of price 
and supply. Most refiners said they were more than 
ready to give such guarantees. 

Prices for cylinder oils were sloppy, according to re- 
ports, and dropped 3c per gal. for all grades. Price 
for 600 s.r. stock currently ranged upward from 17c, 630 
flash from 21c. Although there were unconfirmed reports 
of price shading in lubricating oils generally, refiners’ 
quotations for other lubes were unchanged. 

Most refiners indicated that their wax inventories were 
dwindling swiftly as both export and domestic business 
remained brisk. Wax for current shipment was tight, 
most sources said. Curtailment of refinery runs by most 
refiners also was making for tight crude scale supply over 
next two months, according to some observers. Wax 
prices reported by refiners ranged from 5.125 to 5.25c, up 
0.125c per Ib. on the low. 

Demand for distillate fuels continued to lag and spot 
offerings of kerosine and heating oil accordingly were 
liberally available. The weakness in light fuel prices was 
reflected in reductions reported by several refiners. In 
the lower field, prices for 47 w.w. kerosine were off 0.75c 
per gal. and No. 1 fuel down 0.25c. Lower field refiners 


reported prices ranging upward from 11.25c for 47 w.w. 
and lic for No. 1. 
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Summary of Daily Gasoline Pri 








ices (Feb. 22 through Feb. 28) 


U. S. Motor (ASTM octane) Monday Friday = Thursday ae a 

78-80 octane (Premium): Feb, 28 _ Fev. 25 Rk _ Feo. 2: = ; 
Oklanoma (Group 3s) ia (1)10.75-11.5(1) (1)10.75-11.5¢1) (1)10.75-11.5(1) (1)10.75-11.5(1) (1)1 75-1 .5(1) 
Midwestern (uroup 3 basis) (1)10.875-11.5¢1) (1)40.875-11.5(1) (1)10.545-11.5(1) (1)10.875-11.5¢1) «1)10 yr] 5¢1) 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex.&N.M.dest’ns) (1/11-13.140(1) (1)11- caren Wee (1)11-13.175(1) (1)11- 13 ee (1)11- Mi5(1) | 
W. Tex. (For snpt. to Tex.&N.M.dest’ns) (1)11-11.42¢(2) (1)11.345-11.75(¢2) (1)11.3%50-11.40(2) (1) il. 34k d-11 7O(2) (1)11 37: 5-11 7a(2 
E. Tex, (Truck Tnsp.) (1)11-12(1 (1911-1201) (2)11.0- 12(1) (2)11.0-12(1) itt ati ace 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp. ) (1)11.5-11.75(1) (1)11 5-11. 75(1) (1)11.5-11.75(1) (1)11.5-11.7501) (1)11,5-11.75(1) 

_ iA we nnng is = (4)10-10.25(3) (3)10-10.37501) (3)10-10.5¢1) (3)10-10 5D 1) (3)10-10.5¢1) 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) (2)10-10.25(2) (2)10-10.25(2) (2)10-10.5¢1) (2)10-10.5(¢1) (1)10-10.5¢1) 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ ns) (4)10-11.1su¢1) (1)10-11.175¢1) (1)10-11.175(1) ; (1)10-11 17b(1) ” (1)10-11.175 (1) . 
W. Tex, (For shpt. to Tex.&N.M.dest’ns) (1)10-10.75(2) (1)10.375-10. 40(2) (1)10.375-10.75(2) (1)10.345-10.75(2) (110.375 5-10.75(2 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) ‘ (1)10-11(1) (1)10-11¢1) — (2 2)10.5-11(1) (2)10.5-1101) (2)10.5- 11(1) 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp ) (1)10.5-10.75¢1) 41)10.5-10.75¢1) (1)10.5-10.75(1) 41)10.5-10. 7561) (1)10.5-10.75( 1) 


63-66 octane: 


Oklahoma (Group 3) 


Midwestern (Group 3 basis) La eae srs 9.625(1) 4.625(1) 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) ‘ ; eee 
W. Tex. (For shpt. (1)10-10.25(2) 10.25(2) 


to Tex.&N.M.dest'ns) 


9.625(1) 9.625(1) 9.625(1) 


10.25(2) 10.25(2) 10.25(2) 





Ee. Te ( uc Tnsp.) ‘ — oe ees 
Gent W. Tex "eleom Tnsp. ) 10.25(1) 10.25(1) 10.25(1) 10.25(1) 10.25(1) 
i P » & below: i. - 
i’ > (Group 3) ‘ 4 (2)9.25-9.625(2) (1)9.25-9.625(4) (1 19.25-9.625 1 4) (1)9 25-9 625( 4) ‘1 9.20 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) (1)9.25-9.625¢1) (1)9.25-9.625(1) (1)9.25-9.625(1) (1)9.25-9 625(1) (1)9.2 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex.&N.M.dest’ns) ¢1)9.25-10 5(1) (1)9.25-10.5(1) (1)9.25-10.5(1) (1)9.25-10.5(1) (1)9.2% 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) (1)9.25-10(3) (1)9.625-10(3) (1)9.625-10(3) (1)9.625-10(3) (1)9.62 62 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) ‘ (399.75-10.5(1) (3)9.75-10.5(1) (2)9.75-10.5¢1) (2)9.75-10.5¢1) (2)9.7% 
(Truck Tnsp. ) ) (1)10-10.4(1) (1)10-10.4¢1) (1)10-10.4(1) (1)10-10.4( 


Cent. W. Tex (1)10-10.4¢1) 


Motor Gasoline, 78-80 oct. (Premium) (b) 











New Yor 1arbo ; (1)12-13.4(1) (1)12-13.4(1) (1)12 (1)12-13.4(1) (1)12-13.4(1) 
Now york wt ed barges (1)11.9-13.3¢1) 41)11.9-13.3¢1) (1)11. (1)11.9-13.3(1) (1y1l 9-13.3¢1 
Philadelphia ave (2)13.25-13.7(1) (2)13.25-13.7(1) (2)13. (2)13.25-13.7(1) (2)13 25-13 7(1) 
Philadelphia, barges (1)13.15-13.6(1) (1)13.15-13.6(1) (1)13. (1)13.15-13.6(1) (1)13.15-13.6(1 
Baltimore A €1)11.8-13.501) (1)11.8-13.501) (1)11 (1)11.8-13. (1) (1)11.8-13.5¢1) 
Baltimore, barges (1)11.4-13.1501) (1)11.4-13.1501) (1)11. (1)11.4-13.15(¢1) (1)11.4-13.15(41 
Motor Gasoline, 78-80 oct. (Premium) (c) 
New York harbor 
New York harbor, barges ‘ . 
Philadelphia 14.2(1) 14.2(1 14.2(1) 14.2(1) 14.2(1) 
Philadelphia barges ‘ : 
iter Forgas. 008 13(1) 13(1) 13(1) 13(1) 13(1) 
3altimore, barges . *- . se 
Motor Gasoline, 74-76 oct. (Regular) (b) P 
New York harbor . sae 41)11-12.4(¢1) (1)11-12.4(1) (1)11-12.4(1) (1)11-12.4(1) (1)11-12.4(1) 
New York harbor, barges (1)10.9-11.9(1) (1)10.9-11.9(1) (1)10.9-11.9(1) (1)10.9-11.9(1) (1)10.9-11.9(1 
Philadelphia aaah ewe a lie (2)12-12.7(2) (2)12-12.7(2) (2)12-12.7(2) (2)12-12.7(2) (2)12-12.7(2) 
Philadelphia, barges €1)911.9-12.6¢1) (1)11.9-12.6(1) (1)11.9-12.6(1) 41)11.9-12.641) (1)11.9-12.6(1) 
3altimore te (1)10.8-12.301) (1)10.8-12.301) (1)10.8-12.301) 41)10.8-12.301) (1)10.8-12.301 
Baltimore, barges (1)10,4-11.9¢01) (1)10.4-11.9¢1) (1)10.4-11.9(1) (1)10.4-11.9¢1) (1)10.4-11.9(1 
Motor Gasoline: 
Western Penna., Bradford-Warren: 
78-80 Oct. (Prem.) 
74-76 Oct. (Regular) . 12(2) 1212) 12(2) 12(2) 
Western Penna., Other Districts: 
78-80 Oct. (Prem.) e (2)12.5-13.25(1) (2)12.5-13.25(1) (2)12.5-13.25(1) (2)12.5-13.25(1) 
74-76 Oct. (Regular) = (1)11.5-12.5(2) (1)11.5-12.5(2) (1)11.5-12.5(2) (1)11.5-12.5(2) 
Note: Gasoline prices are reported in each day’s Platt’s OILGRAM Daily Price Service. Figures shown in parentheses indicate numbe 
companies quoting the low & highs of the ranges, 
(b) Research octane rating is minimum of 5 points above Motor Method rating 
(c) Research octane rating is minimum of 10 points above Motor Method rating 





ATLANTIC COAST 


No. 6 Fuel Prices Cut at Some Points 

While East Coast light fuel price structure remained 
shaky and vulnerable to sniping by virtue of the persist- 
ently balmy weather at all points, they were unaltered in 
most terminal areas during the last week in February. 
Price ranges for No. 6 fuel sagged at 
points and prices were reported at Albany, 
Haven and Philadelphia. 

The trading week, 


however, some 


lower New 


interrupted by observance of Wash- 


ington’s Birthday at most seaboard points, saw little ac- 
tivity. While most products were being offered freely 
and price shading was prevalent in fuel oils, buying in- 


terest was extremely light. Reports from several quar- 
ters indicated mounting customer agitation for lower re- 


sidual and distillate prices. High gasoline inventories 
continued to be relieved by correspondingly high sales 
volume and prices remained steady. 

sarge and bunkering prices were off 10c per bbl. at 
New Haven and Philadelphia to $2.01 and $2.00, re- 
spectively. Socony-Vacuum also cut its No. 6 price 25c 
per bbl. to $2.45, and its No. 4 price by the same amount 
to $3.41, at Albany. At New York Harbor, where sup- 
pliers generally quoted barge prices of $2.00 for No. 6, 


there were unconfirmed reports of offerings at 
At New York Harbor, kerosine and No. 2 
said to be readily available at 9.25c and 8.25« 
ly. These reports were unconfirmed, 
sales were 


$1.90. 
fuel were 
, respective- 
however, and no 
disclosed, 
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GULF COAST 
No. 5 Fuel Prices Drop 20c to $2.15 Bbl. 


Cargo prices reported for 0-10 p.t. No. 
20c per bbl. on the low the past week at the 
firming tendency was noted in aviation gasoline 
two sales for export, but other product prices generall) 
were unchanged. with sellers appear- 
ing less inclined to shade their asking quotations f 
light and heavy fuels. 

The drop in No. 5 oil prices occurred when an Ind 
pendent supplier reported two reductions in his fuel oi! 


5 fuel were ol 
xyulf. <A 
prices in 


Trading was light, 


prices with No. 2 down 0.5¢c to 7e per gal. and No 
down 20c per bbl. to $2.15. Previously, the low price 1 
ported for No. 5 oil was $2.35 per bbl. 


Prices for Grade 100/130 aviation gasoline ranged hig! 


er on the report of a two-cargo transaction for expor' 
at 18.5c, one cargo lifting promptly and the second i 
March. Gulf suppliers reported prices for Grade 100/13 


aviation gasoline ranging upward from 16.25c. 

Sales to domestic buyers aside from regular busines 
continued relatively slack. However, sellers general!) 
appeared more disinclined to part with distillate offe 
ings at prices below their posted quotations. Offering 
of minimum 5-jump regular-grade gasoline continue 
available at prices ranging from 9.5 to 9.75c. 

Resistance to declines in No. 2 prices was indicat 
in a drying up of cargoes available at discounts rangin: 
from 0.125 


to 0.25c off the low of reported prices; on 
such cargo at the end of the week was quoted at 7c flat 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEW 

















ENTRAL MICHIGAN 
“uel Oil Prices Continue Unsettled 


Season-end competition for jobber fuel oil business re- 
iited in unsettled prices for distillate and heavy fuels 
the refinery level, according to all trade reports at 
close of February. Weakening price structure for 
stillate fuels brought only limited trading at discounts 
rom quotations reported by refiners. Mild weather con- 
tinued to suppress jobbers’ requirements. 

tanges of prices for regular-grade gasoline and range 
oil were down 0.2c and 0.5c on the lows, respectively, in 
Central Michigan when two refiners reported reductions 
in quotations. Regular gasoline ranged from 11.25 to 
i3.75¢c and range oil from 11.5 to 13c at refineries 

The only open market trading reported was by a tank 
car marketer who said he had bought No. 2 fuel at 9.5c, 
1.5c under refiners’ quotations of 11 to 11.5c, and UGI 
gas oil at 8.25c, 0.5c under refiners’ reported prices rang- 
ing from 8.75 to 10c, per gal., FOB their plants. Prices 
the tank car marketer obtained in reselling were not dis- 
closed. 

Selling prices reported by another marketer also re- 
vealed the general weakness of No. 2 fuel prices. He said 
he was selling No. 2 fuel at 10.25c, No. 1 at llc and was 
paying 11.25 to 11.5c for range oil for resale. 

Purchase of “a few’’ transport loads of No. 6 fuel were 
reported by a refiner at 7.625c, Central Michigan. 


MIDWESTERN (Chicago-E. St. Louis Area) 
‘Gas’ Prices Show Off-Season Weakness 


Gasoline prices revealed off-season weakiwess in the 
open market and trading in light fuels came’ almost to a 
halt, as the heating season drew to a close, according to 
trade reports in the Midwest last week. 

Refiners’ quotations for No. 3 fuel were down 0:25c in 
two declines of 0.125c each, and price range for No. 2 
fuel also was down 0.125c on the low. Refiners’ reduc- 
tion of 5c per bbl. for No. 6 fuel made no change in the 
price range for that product. Regular-grade gasoline 
ranged from 10 to 10.25c when refiner reported reduction 
of 0.375¢ in his price to 10.125c, Group 3. 

East and West Texas refinery prices for regular-grade 
gasoline for northern shipment ranged 0.5 to 1.125c below 
quotations reported by Midwest refiners, according to the 
reports of some tank car marketers. A small purchase 
ff regular gasoline at 8.875c, Group 3 basis, was reported 
by one refiner. 

General weakness of light fuel prices in this area was 
reported spreading to the retail level in Chiacgo where 
it least one major company distributor had lowered his 

rices to home accounts by 0.25c per gal. This, he said, 

as to partially meet prices being quoted by Independent 
aulers. Haulers were reported able to buy No. 2 fuel 

10c and range oil at 10.5c, FOB the Chicago terminal 

strict. 
Purchase of 25 cars of No. 2 fuel at 7.125c, Group 3 
‘sis, for resale, was reported by a tank car marketer. 
nother marketer said he had bought a few cars of Nw. 
fuel from another reseller at 7.125c, Group 3, also for 
sale. Sales of two cars of kerosine at 8.6c and three 
rs of No. 2 fuel at 7.4c to a Chicago customer, both 
ces Group 3 basis, were also reported by a marketer. 
seller reported he had made “rather heavy” purchases 
range oil at 8.25c, Group 3 basis, for resale, but other 
iders said demand for this product had “died out.” 

Group 3 quotations reported by Midwest refiners 
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NPN Gasoline Index 


Dealer T.W. Tank Car 
Cents Per Gal. 


Feb, 28 . 14.93 11.14 

Month ago 14.93 11.25 

Year ago .. 14.53 11.16 
Dealer index is an average of ‘‘undivided dealer prices 


ex-tax; in 50 cities 


Tank car index is weighted average of following wholesale 
markets for regular-grade gasoline, FOB refineries or ter 
minals: Okla., Mid-Western, W. Penna., Calif N. Y. Har 
bor, Philadelphia, Jacksonville, Boston and Gulf Coast 











ranged from 9 to 9.5c for kerosine, 8.75 to 9.25c for range 
oil, and 8.125 to 9c for No. 2 fuel. 

Sales totaling 55 cars of No. 6 fuel at $1.05 and $1.15 
per bbl. for March delivery were reported by a markete: 
A Midwest refiner reported current puchases of No. 6 
fuel at $1 per bbl.; other Midwest refiners reported quo- 
tations ranging from $1.30 to $1.90 per bbl., Group 3 


MIDCONTINENT 


Lower Prices Reported in Most Districts 


Market picture remained virtually unchanged in the 
Midcontinent during the last week of February. Trading 
continued light and few open market inquiries were re- 
ported. Mild weather brought some let up in fuel demand, 
refiners said, and fields were too wet and country roads 
too muddy to stimulate gasoline consumption.  Lubri- 
cating oils, both solvent and conventional, remained weak, 
reports indicated. Lower prices were reported in nearly 
all Midcontinent districts. 

Grade 26-70 natural gasoline prices fell another Ic, 
both Group 3 and Breckenridge basis. Sales and quota- 
tions were reported by sellers at 6c, FOB Group 3, and 
5.5c, FOB Breckenridge. 

Reductions in amounts ranging from ic to 4c in their 
solvent bright stock and neutral oil quotations reported 
by two Midcontinent refiners resulted in the following 
new price ranges: 150-160 vis. 0-10 P. P. 95 V. I. Bright 
stock 31-33c; neutral oils, 170-180 vis. 98 V. I. 20c, 200-210 
vis. 90-95 V. I. 21-22c, 300 vis. 95 V. I. 24c. 

Two Midcontinent refiners said they had lowered their 
conventional lube prices, 1 to 2c on bright stock and lc 
on neutrals, and as the week ended these prices ranges 
were in effect: bright stock, 200 vis. D 26c, 150-160 vis. 
D 10-25 P. P. 21.5-22c. Conventional neutral price ranges 
were not affected. 

Prices 0.125 to 0.5c lower for light fuels and 5 to 75c 
lower for heavy fuel were reported by two Arkansas re- 
finers, two Kansas refiners, two East Texas refiners, and 
four Oklahoma refiners during the week. Gasoline prices 
also slipped 0.5c on the lows in East Texas when one 
refiner reported reducing his quotations by the same 
amount. 

Several refiners said two more weeks of continued 
balmy weather were needed to step up gasoline demand. 
An Oklahoma refiner said he had bought “a few” cars 
of regular (6 jump) at 8.875c, FOB Group 3. 





Crude Oil Prices 


No changes in crude oil prices reported in 
week ended Feb. 26. See NPN of Feb. 23, p. 
52-53, for complete price schedules. 
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OIL PRICE SECTION 


At Refineries and 
Terminals and by 
Tank Wagon 





Prices herewith are reproduced from Platt’s 
OILGRAM Daily Oil Price Service, associated 
with National Petroleum News, whose repre- 
sentatives in all NPN-OILGRAM offices de- 
vote their time exclusively to reporting oil in- 
dustry prices everywhere. 

Prices shown in tables are sales prices or 
quotations or general offers or posted prices by 
refiners, by pipeline terminal operators, and by 
tanker terminal operators; for current sales 
and shipments; for the business day or period 
Stated; except Tank Wagon prices, prices are 
for bulk lots such as tank car, truck trans- 
port, barge; prices applying to barges or car- 
goes or truck transport lots only, so desig- 
nated; FOB refineries or terminals; in cents 
per gal., except per bbl. where $ sign is 
shown; wax and petrolatums in cents per 
pound; ex all fees and taxes; for crude oil 
and its products lawfully produced and trans- 
ported; reported as received by OJILGRAM and 
National Petroleum News but not guaranteed; 
for subscribers’ private use only and not for 
resale or distribution or publication. Octane 
ratings are ASTM motor method unless other- 
wise noted. Parenthetical figures before and 
after prices indicate number of companies 
quoting the lows and highs of the ranges. For 
further details of price conditions apply to any 
NPN—OILGRAM office or see back of any 
OILGRAM Price Service invoice. 

For complete price service delivered daily 
from nearest OILGRAM publishing office, New 
York, Cleveland and Houston, address Platt’s 


Price Service, Inc., 1213 West 3rd St., Cleve- 
a (13), Ohio. Annual subscription rate in 
a * 


$150 per year, payable in advance. 


Gasoline 
Prices in Effect 
Feb. 28 
OKLAHOMA (Group 3) 
78-80 Oct. 


Feb, 21 


(Prem (1)10.75-11.5(1) (1)10.75-11.5(1) 
73-75 Oct. 

Reg. ......(4)10-10.25(3) (3)10-10.541) 
60 Oct. & 

below . (2)9.25-9.625(2) (1)9,.25—9.625(4) 
MID- WESTE RN (Group 3 basis) 

78-80 Oct. 

(Prem. ) . (1)10.875-11.5(1) (1) 10.875-11.5(1) 
73-75 Oct. 

Reg .« +. (2)10-10.25(2) (2)10-10.5(1) 
63-66 Oct 9.625(1) 9.625(1) 
60 Oct. & 

below . (1)9,.25—-9.625(1) (1)9.25—-9.625(1) 
N. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M,. dest’ns.) 
78- SO Oct 

(Prem. ) .(1)11-13.175(1) (1)11-13.175(1) 
73-75 Oct. 

(Reg (1)10-11.175(1) (1)10—-11.175(1) 


60 Oct. & below( 1)9.25-10.5¢1) (1)9.25-10.5(1) 


W. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M, dest’ns.) 
78-80 Oct. 

(Prem. ) (1)11-11.75(2) (1)11.375—11.75(2) 
73-75 Oct. 

teg .(1)10-10.75(2) (1)10.375-10.75(2) 
63-66 Oct (1)10-10.25(2) 10.252) 


60 Oct.& below (1)9.25-10(3) 
E. TEX. (Truck tnspt.) 
78-80 Oct -(1)11-12(1) 
73-75 Oct .(1)10-11(1) 


(1)9.625--10(3) 


(2)11.5-12(1) 


(2)10.5-11(1) 


60 Oct.& below(3)9.75-10.5(1) (2)9.75—10.5(1) 
CENT. W. TEX. (Truck Transpt.) 
78-80 Oct. 

(Prem.) ..(1)11.5-11.75(1) (1)11.5-11.75(1) 
73-750ct. (Reg. ) (1)10.5-10.75(1) (1)10.5-10.75(1) 
63-66 Oct. .. 10.25(1) 10.25(1) 

60 Oct.& below(1)10-10. 4(1) (1)10-10.4(1) 
ARK, (For shipment to Ark, & La.) 
78-80 Oct. 

(Prem. ) 11.25(1) 11.25(1) 
73-75 Oct. Reg 10.25(1) 10.25(1) 

60 Oct.& below, 

unleaded 9.5(1) 9.5(1) 


KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 
78-80 Oct. 

(Prem. ) .-(1)11-12(1) 
73-75 Oct. Reg. (3)10.25—-11(1) 
60 Oct.& below(1)9.5—-10.25(1) 
WESTERN PENNA. 
Bradford-Warren: 

78-80 Oct.Prem, 
74-76 Oct. Reg. 
Other districts: 
78-80 Oct, Prem. (2)12.5-13.25(1) (2)12.5-1 
74-76 Oct. Reg. (1)11.5-—12.5(2) (1)11,5-1 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN (FOB Central 
gan refineries.) 

U.S. Motor: 

78-80 Oct. 

(Prem. & 


(1)11-12(1) 
(1)10.25—-11(1) 
(1)9.5-10.25¢1) 


12(2) 12(2) 
Michi- 


tg et 15(1) eg ect 


Str. ‘run gi 1s0- 


line, excl, 

Detroit 

shpt, (1)10.5-12.5(1) (1)10.5—-12.5(1) 
OHIO—Quotations of S.O. Ohio for delivery 
to Ohio points: 

73-7> Oct 14.0 14.0 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 


During periods of short supply, some sellers, and at times all sellers, withhold 
quotations to new customers or the posting of ‘firm prices but give OILGRAM the 
prices they otherwise would quote to the trade in general and which they confine 


to their regular customers only. 


Prices in Effect Feb. 28 Feb. 21 
CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles dist: 
80-82 Oct 
3 (Prem.) (1)14.85-16.1(1) (1)14.86-16.1(1) 
4-76 Oct. 
(Reg.) .(1)12.9-13.6(3) (1)12.9-13.6(2) 
San Fran. dist.: 
-82 Oct. 
(Prem.) (1)15.35-16.6(1) (1)15.35-16.6(1) 
74-76 Oct. 
(Ree.) .(1)13.85—-14.1(1) (1)13.85—14.1(1) 
San Joaquin Valley: 
80-82 Oct. 
7 oom.) (1)15.35-16.6(1) (1)15.35-16.6(1) 
4-76 Oct 
Res.) -(1)13.85-14.1(1) (1)13.85-14.1(1) 


Kerosine, Gas & Fuel Oils 


OKLAHOMA (Group 3) 
41-43 w.w, ..(1)8.875-9.25(2) (3)9.125-9.25(1) 
412-44 w.w. ..(1)9-9.5(1) (4)9.125-9.5(1) 
Range oil . (3)8.75-9(1) (28. 75-9(2) 
58 & above 
D.1, diesel. (1)8.375-9.25(2) (1)8.5—9.25(2) 

No. 1 p.w...(2)8.625—-8.75(2) (2)8.625-—-8.75(2) 
No. 1 straw(1)8.625-8. re 625-8.875(3) 
No, 2 straw. (1)8-8.5(2) 2)8.125—8.875(1) 
No. 6 -(1)$1.15-1. 80(1). (1) $1. 15-1.80(1) 
14- = grav. 

ue i $1.80(1) $1.80(1) 
MIDWESTE RN (Group 3 basis) 
41-43 w.w...(1)9-9.25(1) (1)9-9.25(1) 
42-44 w.w...(1)9.1% 35, 9.5(2) (1)9.125-—9.5(2) 
Range oil .(1)8.75-9.25(1) (1)8.75-9.25(1) 













D.I. diesel. (1)9-9.875(1) (1)9-9.875(1) 
No. 1 p.w..(3)8.625-9.125(1) (3)8.625-9.125(1) 
No. 2 straw. (1)8.1: ~9(1) (1)8.25-9(1) 

No, 3 : 8.125(1) (1)7.875—-8.125(1) 
No. 6 (2)$1.30-1.90(1) (1)$1.30—-1.90(1) 


CHICAGO—(FOB Chicago district refineries & 





p.l. terminals; all fuel oil prices in cnt, per 
gal.) 
58 & above 

D.I, diesel oes 
No. 6 fuel. ones 
N. TEX. (For shpt. “to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns.) 
41-43 w.w, .(1)9.125—-9.625(1) (1)9.125-9.625(1) 
12-44 W.w, .(1)9.125-1011) (1)9.125—-10(1) 
eB ws (1)9.25-10(1) (1)9.25-10(1) 
No. 2 straw 9(1) 9(1) 
No, 6 fuel $1.30(1) $1.30(1) 
Ww. TEX. (For “—- to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns.) 
41-43 w.w. . (1) 9.5(1) 
42-44 w.w. 10, 5(1) 10.5(1) 
No, 1 straw. 9.25(2) + 9.25(2) 
No. 2 straw. (1)8.5—9.25(1) (1)8.875—-9.25(1) 
me. DB sasne 8.75(1) 8.75(1) 
No. 6 fuel $2.40(1) $2.40(1) 
E. TEX. (Truck trnspt.) 
41-43 w.w., .(1)9-9.5(1) (2)9.25-—9.5(1) 


42-44 wW.w.. 
58 & above 


. (2)9.5-9.75(1) (2)9.5-9.75(1) 


D.I. diesel. a> 3. 5(1) (1)9-9.5(1) 
No. 2 fuel. 25(2) 9.25(2) 
No. 6 fuel. “01731 10 2.55(1) (1)$1.45-2.55(1) 


CENT. W. TEX. (Truck trnspt.) 


41-43 w.w. .. 9.5(1) 9.5(1) 
58 & abv. D.I. 

Diesel ... 9.25(1) $.30¢3) 

U.G.I, gas oil 8.5(1) 51) 

No, 1 fuel. 9.25(1) °. 25(1) 

No, 2 fuel... 911) 9(1) 

No, 3 fuel... 8.75(1) 8.75(1) 

No. 6 fuel $2.00(1) $2.00(1) 
KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 
12-44 w.w.(1)9.375-10,125(1) (1)9.375-10.125(1) 
58 & abv. D.I. 

Diesel . (1)9.375-10.125(1) (1)9.5-10.125(1) 

No. 1 fuel. .(1)8.875-9.875(1) (1)8.875-9.875(1) 
No. 2 fuel...(1)8.5—9.5(1) (1)8.5-9.75(1) 
No. 6 fuel...(1)$1.30-2.00(1) (1)$1.35~-2.00(1) 
ARK. (For shipment to Ark, and La.) 
12-44 w.w. 9.12511) 9.25(1) 
Tractor fuel 9.625(1) 9.625(1) 
Diesel fuel 52 

& below (1)8.375-8.5(1) (1)8.5-8.625(1) 


Diesel fuel 58 





& above ..(1)8.625-8.75(1) (1)8.75-8.875(1) 
No. 2 fuel 8.12541) 8.25(1) 
No. 3 fuel 7.87501) 8(1) 
No. 4 fuel $2.35(1) $2.35(1) 
No. 5 fuel $1.80(1) $1.80(1) 
No. 6 fuel $1.65(1) $1.65(1) 
SAVE FREIGHT 
and 
PACKAGING COSTS 
on 


PENNSYLVANIA OILS 


Write for details 
to 


INDUSTRIAL OIL CORPORATION 
WARREN, PENNA. 








Prices in Effect Feb. 28 Feb. 
WESTERN ee 
45 wW.w. .. 1.25(3) 11. at 3) 
No. 1 fuel. 11°25¢1> 11.25(1) 
No, 2 fuel “(1)11 11.125(1) (1)11- 1 125 
No. 3 fuel... 11(1) 11(1) 
36-40 gravity 11(1) 11(1) 
Other districts: 
45 w.w. ....(2)11.25-11.75(1) (1)11.25-12.5; 
47 wW.w. ....(1)11.25—12.25(1) (1)12—-12.5(1 
No. 1 fuel...(3)11-11.3(1) (1)11-12.5(1 
No, 2 fuel...(2)10.5-11.5(1) (2)10,5-12.5 
No. 3 fuel...(1)10.5-11(1) (1)10.5-12(1 
36-40 gravity (1)10. 5-11.5¢1) (1)10.5-12.5(1 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN (FOB Central Mi 
gan retineries. ) 

Range oil .(1)11.5—-13(1) (1)11.5-13(1) 
46-49 w.w. 

MOP, coose (2)12-13(1) (1)12-13(1) 
P.. We 

distillate ..(1)11-12.5(1) (1)11-12.5(1 
No. 2 light 

straw (1)11-11.5(3) (1)11-11.5(3 
No. 3 straw.(1)10.8—11(3) (1)10.8-11(3) 
U.G.1. gas oil(1)8.75—10(6) (1)8.75-10(6 
No. 5 fuel...(3)9—-9.8(1) (3)9-9.8(1) 


No. 6 fuel.. (1)7.75-9.5(1 


OHIO—Quotations of S.O. Ohio for delivery 
Ohio points: 
Kerosine 


CALIFORNIA 
San Joaquin Valley: 


.(1)7.75-9.5(1) 


12.25 12.25 


40-43 w.w, .(1)12.6-15.6(1) (1)12.6—-15.6(1) 
Heavy fuel 

(PS 400).. 2.25(2) $2.25(2) 
Light fuel 

(PS 300).. $2.45(2) $2.45(2) 
Diesel fuel 

(PS 200)..(1)10—-11.5(1) (1)10-11.5(1) 
Stove dist 

(PS 100)..(1)11.5-13(1) (1)11.5—13(1) 
Los Angeles: 
40-43 w.w. ..(1)12.1-15.1(2) (1)12.1-15,1(2) 
Heavy fuel 

(PS 400). .(1)$2.10—-2.20(3) (1)$2.10-2.20( 
Light fuel 

(PS 300). .(2)$2.35-2.40(3) (2)$2.35—2.4( 
Diesel Fuel 

(PS 200)..(1)8.1-11(2) (1)8.1-11 
Stove dist. 

(PS 100). .(1)9.1-12.5(2) (1)9.1-12 
San Francisco: 
40-43 w.w. ..(1)12.6-15.6(1) (1)12.6—15.6(1) 
Heavy fuel 

(PS 400).. $2.25(2) $2.25(2 
Light fuel 

(PS 300).. $2.45(2) $2.45(2 
Diesel fuel 

(PS 200)..(1)10-11.8(1) (1)10—11.8(1) 
Stove dist 

(PS 100)..(1)11.5-13.3(1) (1)11.5-13.3(1) 

Lubricating Oils 

WESTERN PENNA. 
Prices are for sales made, or offers reliably 


reported, to jobbers & compounders only 





_ OUS NEUTRALS—No. 3 col. Vis. at 70° 
2é0 Vis. (180 at 100°) 420-425 fl. 
p.t 25.5-26.5(1) (1)2: 

10 p.t -O(1) (1). ) 
15 p.t. .5o¢1) (1) 
4 p.t eee 
150 Vis. (143 °) 400-405 fl. 

Oo p.t } 4#.5(1) (1)23.5-24.501 
10 p.t 5 541) =(1)22.5-23.501 
15 p.t ‘ (1) (1)21.5-—-22.5(1 
25 p.t 20-24 20-24 
CYLINDER STOCKS: 
Brt, stk., 145-155 vis. at 210°, 540-550 fil., No 
8 col. 
10 p.t 25-28 25-28 
15 p.t : 24-27 24-27 
. 2 * See 22-24.5 22-24.5 
600 S.R. 

filter’bl. .. 17-22 20-22 
650 S.R. ee 18-23 21-23 
Gee By cécce 20-25 23-25 
630 fi. .. 21-26 24-26 


‘(Continued on next page) 





WE HAVE TOO MUCH 
INVENTORY OF: 


Mid-Cont. 
Mid-Cont. 


160 Vis. 
200 Vis. 
300 Vis. 


Solvent Neutral 
Solvent Neutral 
Mid-Cont. Solvent Neutral 
500 Vis. Mid-Cont. Solvent Neutral 
2000 Vis. Pale Texas Neutral 


IN ORDER TO REDUCE STOCKS 
WiLL SELL BELOW MARKET 


PREFER MOVING WEST OF OIL CITY 
Write, Wire or Call 


CONTINENTAL REFINING CO. 
OIL CITY, PA. 








NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
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Oil Price Section 





Prices in Effect Feb. 28 Feb, 21 

AY XONTINENT LUBES 

De Orulsa basis. Bright stock, vis. at 210°. 

Neutrals are 0-10 p.p. oils, vis. at 100°; 15- 

25 p.p. viscous neutrals generally are quoted 

0.5¢e under 0-10 p.p. oils; 15-25 p.p. nonviscous 
is generally are quoted 0.25c under 0.10 p.p. 


ls) 
Neutral Oils—Conventional 
Pale Oils Col. 
60-85 vis, 2.(3)10.25-11(1) (3)10.25—-11(1) 
56-110 vis. 2.(1)10-11.25(1) (1)10-11.25(1) 
0 vis. 3.(1)12-15.5(1) (1)12.5-15.5(1) 
is0 vis. 3.(1)13-16(1) (1)13-16(1) 

”) vis. 3.(2)13-16(1) (1)13—-16(1) 
250 vis. 3.(1)14-17(1) (1)14-17(1) 

si) vis. 3.(1)14.5-18(1) (1)15—18(1) 
oo vis 3.(1)15-19(1) (2)16-19(1) 
Red Oils Col. 

1) vis. 5.(1)13-—16(1) (1)13-16(1) 
100 vis. 5. 19(1) 19(1) 
Cylinder Stocks: 
600 s.r., olive 

green .. -(1)16.5-21(1) 21(2) 
Black Oil 18.5(1) 18.5(1) 
Bright Stock-Conventional 
200 vis. D: 
10-25 p.p. .. 26(1) 28(1) 
150-160 vis. D: 

0-10 p.p. (1)21—28(1) (1)22-281) 
10-25 p.p. ..(1)21-21.5(2) (1)21.5-22.5(1) 
150-160 vis. E 27(1) 27(1) 
120 vis. D: 

0-10 p.p, ..(1)20-27(1) (2)21-27(1) 


Bright Stock—Solvent 
150-160 vis. 0-10 
p.p., 95 v.i.(1)31-33(1) 


Neutral Oils—Solvent 


(1)34-35(1) 


8 v.i 2011) 24(1) 
200-210 vis., 

90-95 v.i...(1)21-22(1) (1)22-24(1) 
00 vis 

SB Vii, ses 24(1) 24(1) 


SOUTH TEXAS (Neutral Oils) 


(Vis. at 100° F. FOB refineries for domestic 
and/or export shipment.) 


PALE OILS: 

VIs. COLOR 

100 14%-2%..(2)9.5-11(2) 
200 No. 2-3. .(4)12-13.5(1) 
300 No. 2-3. .(5)13—14.5(1) 
500 No. 

2%-3% ...(4)14-15.5(1) 
750 No. 3-4. .(4)15-16.5(1) 
1200 No. 3-4. (5)16—-17.5(1) 
2000 No, 4..(4)17-18.5(1) 


RED OILS: 
190 No. 5-6.(2)9.5-11(1) 
200 No. 5-6. (4)12—13.5(1 
300 No, 5-6. (5)13-14.5(1 
500 No. 5-6. (4)14—-15.5(1 
750 No. 5-6.(4)15-16.5(1 
5(1 
(1 
(1 


(2)9.5-11(2) 
(4)12-13.5(1) 
(5)13-14.5(1) 


(4)14-15.5(1) 
(4)15-16.5(1) 
(5)16—-17.5(1) 
(4)17-18.5(1) 


(2)9.5-11(1) 
) (4)12-—13.5(1) 
) (5)13-14.5(1) 
) (4)14-15.5(1) 
) (4)15-16.5(1) 
750 No. 5-6.(4)15-16.5(1) (4)15—-16.5(1) 
1200 No. 5-6. (5)16—-17.5(1) 
2000 No, 5-6. (4)17-—18.5(1) 


(5)16—-17.5(1) 
(4)17-18.5(1) 


CHICAGO (From Mid-Continent p.l. crude) 
Neutral oils vis. at 100° F. 0 to 10 p.p. 


Pale Oils: 
Vis. Color 


60-85—No, 2 11.75(1) 11.75(1) 
56-100—No, 2 12.2541) 12.25(1) 
150-—No, 3 15.5(1) 15.5(1) 
1SO—No, 3 1641) 16(1) 
200—-No 83 1641) 16(1) 
200—No, 2 17(1) 17(1) 
Red Oils: 

SO—No. 5 16(1) 16(1) 
20)—No, 5 16(1) 1641) 
0—No, 5 17(1) 1741) 
s}—No, 5 18(1) 18(1) 
WO—No. 5 19(1) 19(1) 


Note: Viscous oils, 15 to 30 p.p. are quoted 
0.5¢ lower; 60-85 and 86-110 No. 2 non-viscous 
ils, 15 to 30 p.p. 0.25c lower. 


Unfiltered Steam Refined (Viscosity at 210°) 
140 cecsece ees 16.5(1) 16.5(1) 

Oe reeenaees 17.5(1) 17.5(1) 

OO vecceens 18.5(1) 18.5(1) 
Bright Stocks, 160 vis. at 210° No. 8 color 

’ to 10 p.p 24.5(1) 24.5(1) 

to 25 p.p. 24(1) 24(1) 

% to 40 p.p. 23.5(1) 23.5(1) 

) filtered 

Cyl. Stock. 18.5(1) 18.5(1) 
Note: To obtain prices delivered in Chicago 


id 0.6c per gal. 


Petrolatums 
VESTERN PENNA, (Bbls., carloads; tank 


ar, 1 to 1.5¢ less.) 
now White. (1)6.375-8(1) (1)6.375-8(1) 

y White ..(1)6.125-7.25(1) (2)6.125~-7.25(1) 
eam White. (1)5.875-6.75(1) (2)5.875-6.75(2) 
ght Amber. (2)4.375-5.5(1) (2)4.375-5.5(1) 
mber ......(2)4.125-5.25(1) (2)4.125-5.25(1) 
ed -(1)4-5.125(1) (1)4—5.125(1) 


larch 2, 1949 


Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


During periods of short supply, some sellers, and at times all sellers, withhold quotations to 
new customers or the posting of firm prices but give OILGRAM the prices they otherwise would 
quote to the trade in genera] and which they confine to their regular customers only. 


Naphthas and Solvents 


(FOB Group 3) 


Stoddard 


Solvent (3) 10.875-11.625 (1) (3) 10.875-11.625(1) 


Cleaners 
npth, 
V.M.&P 


(3)11.375-12.125(1) (3) 11.375-12.125(1) 


Npth, * (5)11.375-12,125 (1) (5)11.375-12.125 (1) 


Mineral 


Spirits. (4) 10.375-11.125(1) (4)10.375-11.125(1) 


Rubber 
solv. 
Lacquer 


dil. . .(3)11.625-12.625(1) (3)11.625-12.625 
dil. (2) 12.125-12.55(1) (2)12.125-12.55 


Benzol 


WESTERN PENNA, 
Other Districts: 


Untreated Npth. 


12.5(1) 


Stoddard Solv. (3)13—-14(1) 
OH10O—Quotations of S.O. Ohio for delivery to 


Ohio points: 


VM&P Naphtha, Mineral 
Spirits & Stoddard 


Solvent 


Rubber solvent 


16 
15.5 


E. TEXAS (Truck Trnspt.) 


Stoddard 
solv, 


«++ +€1)10.75-11.25(1) (1)10.75-1 


- (1)10.875-11.375(4) (1) 10.875-11.375(4) 


12.5(1) 


(3)13-14(1) 


— 
na 


-25(1) 


KANSAS (For Kan, Dest’n. only) 


Stoddard 
Solv,. 


Prices are of refiners, FOB their refineries & tanker terminals 
FOB their terminals. 


District 
N. Y. 
do barges 
ATRGRF sccce 
Baltimore 
do barges 
Baton Rouge 
do barges 
WOMOM 2 ccce 
Charleston 
Corpus 
Houston 
do barges 
Jacksonville 
Miami 
Mobile 
New Haven 
New 
do barges 
Norfolk 
Pensacola 
Philadelphia 
do barges 


Orleans 


Ships’ 


78-80 Oct. 
Prem. 
Gasoline** 


Harbor . 


11.3(1) 
11.3(1) 


Christi. coe 
--€1)11.5-13(1) 


11.25(2) 


11.25(2) 


Port Everglades 


Portland 

Providence 

Savannah 

Tampa 

Wilmington, 
N. C 


is Be 


Albany 
Baitimore .. 


do barges.. 


Baton Rouge 


do barges.. 


Boston 
Charleston 
Houston .... 
do barges. 
Jacksonville 
Miami 
Mobile ‘ 
New Haven 


Harbor 
do barges.. 


Kerosine— 
No, 1 Fuel 


10.3(15) 
10.2(15) 

. (6)10.4-10,7(2) 
(10)10.3-10.5(¢1) 
10.2(3) 


2. 9.7(1) 


9.7(1) 

(13)10.4-10.5(1) 
(3)10.1-10,2(3) 

. (1)9.125-10.25(1) 
.(1)8.75-9.75(01) 

. (7) 10.7-11.375(1) 

10.7(5) 

10.7(4) 


. .(7)10.4-10.501) 


New Orleans. (2)9.7-10.1(3) 


do barges. 
Norfolk 

Pensacola . 
Philadelphia 


do barges.. 
Pt. Everglades 
..€7)10.4-10.501) 


Portland 
Providence 
Savannah 

Tampa 


Wilmington, 
mm, Gs eurss 


.(1)9.7-10.101) 
(5)10.3-10.5(1) 


..€1)10.5-10.7(1) 


. (8)10.3-10.5(1) 
10.2(5) 
10.7(7) 


. (8)10.4-10.5¢1) 
a 10.7(7) 
° 10.7(9) 


10.2(8) 


. (1)11.375-12.375(1) (1)11.375-12.375(1) 


WAX 
WESTERN PENNA. (Bblis. C.L.) 


White Crude Scale: 
122-124 A.m.p.(2)5.125 
124-126 A.m.p. (2)5,.125 


° 


5.25(3)(1)5—5.25(2) 


5.25(3) (1)5—5.25(2) 
CHICAGO (FOB Chicago District refinery of 
one refiner in bags or 100 lb. cartons, carloads 
Carloads, slabs loose, 0.7c less. Melting points 
are EMP (ASTM methods); add 3° F. to con- 
vert into AMP. 


Fully refined: 


tS. are 7.7 SH 
fo. aa 7.8 7.8 
127-129 & 8 
130-132 8.05 8.05 
132-134 ..... 8.3 Ss 3 
135-137 ...0. 8.7 8.7 


Natural Gasoline 


(Group 3 & Breckenridge prices are to blend- 
ers on freight Basis shown below, Shipments 
may originate in any Mid-Continent manufac- 
turing district.) 


FOB GROUP 3 


Grade 26-70 6(Sales) 7(Sale) 
FOB BRECKENRIDGE 
Grade 26-70 .5.5(Sale) 6.5( Quotes) 


Atlantic & Gulf Coasts 


bunkers prices are exclusive of lighterage. 


(1)12-13.4(1) 
(1)11.9-13.3(1) 
(1)13.75-14.05(1) 
(1)11,8-13.5(¢1) 
(1)11.4-13.15(1) 


(1)12-14(1) 
(1)11.6-12.75(1) 
(1)12-13(1) 
(1)12-13.5(1) 
(1)12-13.5(1) 
(5)12.8-13.75(1) 
12.8(4) 
12.8(2) 
14(2) 
12.5(1) 
12.5(1) 
(1)11.8-12.35(1) 
12.8(1) 
(2)13.25-13.7(1) 
(1)13.15-13.6(1) 
12.8(4) 
(1)13.55-13.8(1) 
(1)13.55-13.8(1) 
12.8(4) 
12.8(5) 


(2)11.85-12.25(2) 


No. 2 Fuel 


8.6(17) 
5.5(18) 
(1)8.9-9.5(1) 
(10)9.1-9.4(2) 
9(6) 
8.5(1) 
8.5(1) 
(1)9-9.3(1) 
9,214) 
(3)9-9.5(1) 
(1)7-901) 
10.2(7) 
10.2(4) 
10.2¢1) 
(6)8.9-9.4(1) 
(1)8.5-9.3(1) 
(1)8.5-9.25(1) 
(3)9-9.3(1) 


(7)9.1-9.4(2) 
9(7) 
10.2(4) 

(1)9.1-9.4¢1) 

(1)9-9.301) 
10.2(3) 
10.2(7) 


(6)9.2-9.5(1) 


and of tanker terminal operators, 
Prices in effect Feb. 28. 


78-80 Oct. 74-76 Oct. 74-76 Oct. 
Prem. ex. Reg. 
Gasolinett Gasoline** Gasoline? 
(1)11-12.4(1) 
oe-e (1)10.9-11.9(1) 
14(1) (4)12.3-12.8(1) 
13(1) (1)10.8-12.3(1) 


cece (1)10.4-11.9(1) 
10.3(1) 
10.3(1) 


13.8(1) (1)11-12.3(1) 


13.25(1) (2)10.6-11,25(2) 
sewe 11(2) 
rr (1)10.5-12.5(1) (1)11-12.5(1) 
12(1) (1)11-11.5(1) 
12.8(1) (8)11.8-12.25(1) 
12.8(1) 11.8(5) 
12.8(1) 11.8(3) 
14(1) cece 12.5(3) 
er 10.5(2) 11.5(1) 
oces 10.5(3) 11.5¢1) 
13.4(1) (1)10.8-11.4(1) 
eoce 11.8(1) 
14.2(1) (2)12-12.7(2) 
ccee (1)11.9-12.6(1) 
12.8(1) 11.8(6) 
13.8(1) 12.3(4) 
13.8(1) 12.3(5) 
12.8(1) 11.8(7) 
12.8(1) 11.8(7) 
13.25(1) (2)10.85-11.25(3) 
Gas-House No. 5 Fuel No. 5 Fuel 
Gas Oil (0-10 p.t.) (15-60 p.t.) 
9.2(2) (7)$2.83-3.00(1) $2.47(1) 
9.1¢1) (7)2.78-3.00(1) 2.52(1) 
9.7(1) 3.41(¢1) 
9.2(1) eee 2.57(1) 
eee 2.52(1) 


9.6(1) (1)2.82-2.86(1) (1)2.82-2.851(1) 


2.15(1) 


9.1(1) (1)2.49-2.54(1) 
9.2(1) (4)2 75-2.90(1) 
9.711) 


9.6(1) (1)2.80-2.836(1) 


(Additional Gulf Coast prices continued on next page) 
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During periods of short supply, some sellers, and at times all sellers, 


Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


withhold quotations to 


new customers or the posting of firm prices but give OILGRAM the prices they otherwise would 


quote to the trade in general and which they confine to their regular customers only. 


Atlantic & Gulf Coasts (con’t.) 







No. 6 Fuel Bunker C Fuel 

No. 6 Fuel Barges Ships’ Bunkers 
N. Y. Harbor. $2.05(11) $2.00(11) $2.00(8) 
Albany ase 4501) 2.45(1) 2.45(1) 
Baltimore 2 .15(3) 2.10(3) 2.10(3) 
Baton Rouge ? 65(1) 1.60(1) 1.60(1) 
Boston Spey 2.175(6) 2.125(3) 2.125(3) 
Charleston .... 2.08(2) 2.03(2) 2.03(2) 
Corpus Christi 1.65(1) 1.60(1) (1)1,.425-1.60(2) 
Houston ...€1)1.55-1,.65(4) 1.60(2) 1.60(5) 
Jacksonville . .(2)2.04-2.09(3) (2)2.01-2.06(3) (2)2.01-2.06(3) 
Miami ...€1)2.03-2.08(1) (1)2.00-2.05(1) (1)2.00-2.05(1) 
New Haven (1) 55-2.155(1) (2)2.01-2.155(1) (1)2.01-2.155(1) 
New Orleans.. 1.65(2) (3)1.60-2.63(1) 1.60(2) 
Norfolk 2.12(3) 2.07(3) 2.07(3) 
Pensacola ... 1.90(1) 1.90 1) a 90(1) 
Philadelphia 2.15¢8) (2)2.00-2.10(5) 2.00-2.10(5) 
Port ——— 1.99(2) 1.96(2) a 96(2) 
Portland ' 2.175(2 2.125(1) 2.125(1) 
Providence 2.1513) 2.10(2) 2.10(2) 
Savannah 2.09(4) 2.06(4) 2.06(4) 
Tampa (2)1.90-1.95(3) (2)1.87-1.92(3) (2)1.87-1.92(2) 
Wilmington, 


ae Motor Method ‘& Research octane ratings are approximately 


is minimum of 5 points above Motor Method rating. 


points above Motor Method rating. 


Diesel Oil 
Ships’ Bunkers 


Diesel Oil 
Shore Plants 


(3)$3.95-4.04(1) (4)9.5-9.6(1) 


3.95(2) 
3.99(1) 
3.95(1) 
(1)3.15-3.89(1) 
(1)3.61-3.65(¢1) 
4.28(2) 
4.28(1) 


(1)3.36-3.89(1) 
3.95(1) 


(1)3.95-3.99(3) 
4.28(2) 


4.28(2) 
4.28(2) 


3.95(1) 
same, 


Gulf Coast—Cargoes, Domestic & Export, All Ports 


Cargo prices are FOB ship at Gulf, minimum of 20,000 bbls., 


refiners, 


Aviation Gasoline 


export agents, 
indicates the number of companies quoting that price. 


or tanker terminal operators. 


Gee BEET SES CAM ED) ic ccccccccccscccccce - 18(1) 
Grade 100/130 (AN-F-48) » 16.25(1)-17 
Grade 91/98 (AN-F-48) 14. 

Grade 80 (AN-F-48) 15. 75(1) 


Motor Gasoline Leaded 





*78-80 Oct. (Premium) 11.25(1) 
t78-80 Oct. (Premium) 

tt78-80 Oct. (Premium) 

*74-76 Oct. (Regular) 

174-76 Oct. eeegmneld sees . . 

70-72 Oct. 9 2561) 4 "51D 9 .75(2)-10(1) 


(1)9.6-9.7(2) 
(1)9.5-9.6(2) 


9(1) 
(3)9.6-9.9(1) 
9.4(2) 


(5)9.25-9.5(1) 
10.216) 
10.2(2) 

(1)9.3-9.8(4) 

(1)9.3-9.425(1) 

(1)9.4-9.6(1) 
10.2(1) 

(1)9.4-9.6(1) 
10.2(2) 

(2)9.7-9.8(1) 
9.6(2) 
10.2(5) 
10.2(6) 


+ Research octane rating 
tt Research octane rating is minimum of 10 


and are by refiners only to other 


‘ 


5(2)-—18.5(1) 


75(1)-16.5(2) 


11 .75-12(2)-12.5(1) 
12(1)-12.25(1)-12.5(1) 

9.5(1)-10(1)-10.5(1)-10.75(1)-12(1) 
9.5(1)-10 5(1)-11(2)— —11.5(1)-1211) 
10.25(1) 


10. 


* Motor Method & Research octane ratings are approximately same 
+ Research octane rating is minimum of 5 points above Motor Method rating. 


tt Research octane rating is minimum of 10 points above Motor Method rating. 


Kerosine & Light Fuels 


41-43 kerosine 8.7 

No. 2 Fue 7(2)-7 .5(3 
Diesel & Gas Oils 

SEs BONE THGE cece cececcevsececseccecs ves 8(3)-8. 


48-52 
53-57 


Diesel index 
Diesel index 


Heavy Fuels—Cargoes 


No. 5 Fuel, 
Bunker C Fuel 


Heavy Fuels—Ships’ 


28 Grav. 


Bunker C Fuel 


(Prices are for tank cars, 


0-10 p.t 8: 5(1 


Bunkers (ex lighterage) 
Below 28 grav. heavy Diesel oe covesces 
Se ME GHEE ¢sacccsesscasseenapens 


$1.425(1) 


5(2)—9(3)-9 


1 


75(2) 
7.75(2)-8(1)-8 


125(1) 
8(1)-8 .125(2)-8 .25(1)-8.75(1) 
8 .25(1)-8.375(1)-8.5(1) 


’ 
3)-1 


$3.15(1)-3 .36(3)-3 .40(1) 
3.61(3)-—3.65(1)-—3.89(1) 


60(9)-1.65(¢1) 


Aviation Gasoline & Jet Propulsion Fuel 


Prices in Effect Feb, 28 


F-48, unless otherwise noted, jet fuel meets AN-F-32.) 


Aviation G li 











5(1)- 


The figure in parentheses after each price 
Prices in Effect Feb. 28, 


10.75(1)-12(1) 


5(1) 


60¢2) 


barge or truck transport lots; aviation gasolines meet Specification AN- 





District Grade 115/145 Grade 100/130 Grade 91/98 Grade 80 Jet Fuel(JP-1-2) 
New York, N. Y. 19.85(1) 18.1(3) (2) 16.6-16.7(1) saad = x re “sy ‘ne os 
Boston, Mass. .. ates 18.2(2) 16.7(2) eee 
Portland, Me. onan er 17. thy ‘ 
PEE, FO. scoce 18.1(1) 16.6(1) ones 
Baltimore, Md. 18.1(2) 16.6(2) 15.85(1) 
Norfolk, Va. Tr 18.1(2) 16.6(2) 15.85(1) ecee 
Charleston, S. C. setae 18(2) 16.5(2) 15.75(1) jie 
New Orleans, La. 18.75(1) 17(3) 15.5(2) 14.75(1) 10.45(1) 
(Baton Rouge) 
Houston, Tex. 18.75(2) 17(3) 15.5(3) 14.75(2) 10.45(1) 
Lake Port Terminal Prices 
Prices in Effect Feb, 28 

Buffalo Cleveland Detroit Toledo 
78-80 Oct. Ethyl cone U0 (tim aa 
rere as = =686—S—i‘“< lo! h6©6©60UCUC~C~C~C coos 
DE «cage cheek ame Cepek. eone.eta> tik 0L0Lt—“‘i—i—s—s—S™s 11.5(1) 
Diesel Fuel 11.2(1) 11.35(1) 11.31) 
No, 1 Fuel nas 11.8(2) (1)11.1-12.75(1) 
No, 2 Fuel 10.8(2) 11.35(2) (1)10.1-11.501) 
No. 3 Fuel ae es 11.1(¢1) 11(1) 
No, 5 Fuel as 8.85(1) 8.35(2) 7.75(3) 
No. 6 Fuel (1)8.2-9.501) S.5001) S.1(2) 7.503) 





Oil Price Secti 





LPG Prices 


(Of refiners, FOB refineries, in cents per ¢.. 


tank cars or transport trucks) 
Com- In- Com- Ind 
mercial dustrial mercial tris 
District Propane Propane Butane Buta; 
N.Y. Harbor (1)7.75-9(1) 9(1) 9(1) 
Philadelphia .. 8(1) 
Baltimore 7.75(1) mikail 
Hastings, W. Va.7.25(1) .... 7.25(1) 
New Orleans..5.375(1)a .... nore 
TOMES ceccece 9(1) 9(1) 
(a) Tank cars only. 
j Wax 
pasting points are AMP, 3° higher than 
EMP. rices are for carload lots. Domestic 


prices are OB refinery; scale in bags or 


bbis.; fully refined, slabs loose. Export prices 
are FAS; scale in bags or bbls.; fully refined 
in bags or cartons, 

Prices in Effect Feb, 28 

New Orleans N.Y. N.Y. 
Crude Seale Export Domestic Export 
122-4 wh. ; (1)5-5.25(1) 
124-6 wh, 5.3(1) (1)5-5.25(1) (2)5.25-5.6(1) 
Fully Refined: 
123-5 .. (2)6.9-6.96(1) . 
125-7 .. 8(1) (1)6.96-7(2) (1)7.7-7.95(1) 
128-30 . 8.1(1) (1)6.96-7.1(2) (1)7.7-8.05(1) 
130-32 . 8.3(1) 7.3(2) (1)8-8.25(1) 
133-5 .. 8.35(1) (1)7.26-7.35(2) (1)8.1-8.3(1) 
135-7 .. 8.6(1) 7.6(2) (1)8.3-8.55(1) 
138-40 . 9(1) (1)7.86-8(2) (1)8.4-8.95(1) 
143-5 .. 10.1(1) (1)8.63-9.1(1) (1)9.4-10.05(1) 


148-50 . 12.5(1) 11.5(1) 12.45(1) 
Naphtha 
Prices in Effect Feb. 28 
V.M.&P. Mineral 
Naphtha Spirits 
New York 
Harbor 15(4) 14(5) 
Philadelphia 15(4) 14(5) 
Baltimore ese 13.5(4) 
eT eee 15.5(4) 14.5(5) 
Providence .... ecee 14.5(3) 
Mid-Continent Lubes 
(At Gulf; in packages, FAS, New Orleans, in 


bulk, FOB terminals) 
Prices in Effect Feb. 


Bright Stock 
D color, Vis. at 210° 


28 


Steel Drums Bulk 


150 vis., 0-10 p.p.(1)36.5-43(1) (1)26.8-30(1 
Neutral Oil Col. 
200 vis. 3. 17.8(1) 


Pacific Coast 
Prices in Effect Feb. 28 


(In Ships’ Bunkers, Diesel Fuel Bunker C Fue 


or Deep Tank Lots) (P.S. 200) (P.S. 400) 
San Pedro, 

Calif. $3.35(4) (3)$1.95-2.001! 
San Francisco 3.56(4) (4) 2.00-2.05(1 
Portland, Ore. 3.77(4) (4) 2.25-2.30(1 
Seattle, Wash. 3.77(4) (4)2.25-2.30(1 


Export Prices 
Prices in Effect Feb. 28 


Mexican Gulf Port 
U. 8. Dellars 9 Bb 
Bunker © lesa 


(Ships’ (Ships 
Bunkers) Banke: 
Tampico $1.60 $3.7 
Veracruz 1.60 . 
SOIR, voce chances 1.60 3.7 
Pacific Coast 
GORE 6 cbc ccnsdsvas $3.16 $3.9 
NE ccced ceases 3.16 3.t 
ee 3.16 3 


(Tanker Market report printed on p. 5. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NI 

















= 0 


aoe 








Tank Wagon Prices 


ymmercial or consumer tank car, tank wagon, dealer and service 
ition preces jor gasoline do not include taxes; they do, however, in- 
ie inspection fees as shown in next column. Gasoline taxes, snown in 
arate column, include 1.5¢ federal, and state taxes; also city and 
nty taxes as indicaied in footnotes. Kerosine tank wagon prices also 
not include taxes; kerosine taxes where levied are inaicated in foot- 
tes. Dealer discounts are shown in footnotes. These prices in efject 
b. 28, 1943, as posted by principal marketing companies at their head- 

ters offices, but subject to tater correction. 


Atlantic White Flash 
(Regular Grade) 


REFINING HUMBLE 


Gaso- Gaso- Kero- 
ATLANTIC line line sine OiL 
: Dallas, Tex 
T.W. Taxes T.W. Ft. Worth 
ladelphia, Pa 13.7 5.5 13.5 Houston : 
»ttsburgh 14.6 5.5 14.4 San Antonio 
entowul 14.3 5.5 14.1 
Erie 14.6 5.5 14.4 
Scranton 14.6 5.5 14.4 
toona .. 14.6 5 3 14.4 
mporium 14.6 ee 14.4 Dallas, Tex 
indiana 14.6 9.9 14.4 Ft. Worth 
niontown Hf ° e-4 o¢ ; Houston 
iarrisburg 5 ».o ‘ ~~ i 
Villiamsport 14.6 5 5 14.4 San Antoni 
over, Del, 13.2 5.5 13.8 : 
Wilmington 13 2 5.5 13.5 Notes: 
Boston, Mass 13.5 4.5 >A A 
Springfield 14 3 4.5 consumers 
Worcester 13.8 4.5 
Fall River 13.5 4.5 
Hartford, Conn 13.9 5.5 
New Haven 13.8 5.5 
Providence, R. I 13.5 5.5 “A 
\tlantic City, N. J 13.1 4.5 13.3 
‘amden 13.1 1.5 13.3 
Trenton . 13.1 4.5 13.3 IMPERIAL 
Baltimore, Md 13.0 6.5 13.1 
Hagerstown 13.8 6.5 13.9 Oil 
Richmond, Va . 13.3 7.5 13.7 
Wilmington, N. C 13.5 7.5 13.5 - 
Brunswick. Ga 15.0 7.5 14.3 Hamilton, Ont 
Jacksonville Fla 14.4 8.5 13.7 40TOuULO 
brandon, Man 
Winnipeg 
Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. Regina, Sask 
n Saskatoon 
TW. T.W. Edmonton, Alta 
*hiladelphia, Pa 15.00 16.5 Calgary ; 7 
Pittsburgh Pa 17.5 18.5 Vancouver, B. C 
Montreal, Que 
Fuel Oils—T.W. oa gal a 
1 2 5 Halitax, N. § 
Phila , ae 13.5 12.0 7.65 6.12 4 
Pittsburgh 12.9 —S Taxes: 
\llentown 14.1 12.6 Gasoline taxes are 
Wilmington, Del. 13.5 12.0 
Dover 12.3 N ° 
Springfield, Mass 12.6 neers ‘ae ‘ 
Vorcester 12.6 _Prices are per i 
Hartford, Conn 12.0 : U. 8S. gals 7 Ww 
Effective Feb. 23 divided dealers 
Effective Feb, 24 
Paxes: 
Brunswick, Ga Kerosine price does not in- 


ude lec state tax 


TEXAS 





Inspection fees per gal., 


included in both 


uniess oLnerwise speciued, are as follows 


Ala. 
Kans. 1/50c; La. 1 
i/4c; N. D. 1/20c; 
and Wisc. 3/100c. 


Kerosine 


Humble 
(Regular) Gaso- 
Tank Re- line 
Wagon tail Taxes 
13.0 18.0 5.5 
13.0 18.0 5.5 
13.0 iS.0 5.5 
13.0 18.0 9.5 
Kerosine 
Tank Wagon Retail 
12.5 17.0 
12.5 17.0 
12.5 17.0 
12.5 17.0 


prices are to all classes of dealers and 


Esso Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) 


Kero- 

Gasoline Gasoline sine 
T.W. Taxes T.W. 
21.0 11.0 23.0 
Zi.u 11.0 23.0 
24.2 y.U 2y.2 
“0.2 ¥.0 21.4 
24.0 10.0 26.5 
26.0 10.0 20.3 
ZU. ¢ 9.0 22.7 
zu.d 9.0 22.7 
lv.o 10.0 24.0 
21.0 11.0 23.0 
18.5 13.0 22.5 
IS. 13.0 22.5 


provincial taxes 


mperial gal which is 1.2 


prices are to divided & un- 


Fire-Chief Gasoline 


Notes: (Regular Grade) Kerosine 
: co Dealer Gasoline Dealer 
Kerosine—Thru Penna, & Del., add 2c¢ per ™ T.W. Taxes T.W. 

zal. for t.w. deliveries of less than 25 gals . = fe 

t one time. Dallas, Tex 13.0 5.5 12.50 
1 Fort Worn 13.0 vio 12.ou 
Tank Wagon prices are to Dealers & Con- Wichita Falls 145.0 o.5 12.50 
sumers Amarillo 13.0 2.2 12.50 
3.u %.é 2.50 

. Ig Spirits prices also apply to Stoddard ae = 0 4 5 - aa 

, San Angelo 1s.0 ».5 12.50 
Waco — 13.0 5.5 12.50 
Austin 13.0 5.5 12.50 
Houston ; 13.0 5.5 12.50 
CONT'L (N. B. Prices are Continental's San Antonio 13.0 5.5 12.50 
‘“‘normal’’ prices. Current sell- Port Arthur 13.0 5.5 12.50 
OIL ing prices may be lower than 
‘‘normal’’ because of local com- Notes: 
petition. ) 
Dealer t.w. prices apply also to all classes 
Cemeee Demand of consumers with minimum delivery of 50 gals 
N-tane (3rd Gaso- Kero- 
(regular) Grade) line sine 
Tank Wagon Taxes T.W. HEVRON 
Cc tv ON 
env . Colo 14.8 13.8 7.5 16.1 CALIFORNIA (Reg- Av. Gaso- Kero- 
rand Junc 17.2 16.2 7.5 7.5 ular) 80 .line sine 

‘ueblo ‘ 15.8 14.8 7.5 15.6 STANDARD T.T. T.T. Taxes T.T. 

‘asper, Wyo 15.7 14.7 6.5 14.9 oa : oe 

‘heyenne .. 15.8 14.8 6.5 16.4 San Fran., Cal 14.1 17.6 6.0 15.6 

Billings, Mont 17.0 16.0 6.5 16.2 Los Angeles 13.6 17.1 6.0 15.1 

sutte ' 18.0 17.0 6.5 17.9 Fresno .. 15.4 18.9 6.0 16.9 

‘reat Falls 17.0 16.0 6.5 17.9 Phvenix, Ariz 16.9 20.4 6.5 18.4 

nny, eee 17.5 16.5 6.5 17.9 Reno, Nev. . 16.58 20.3 7.0 18.3 
ilt Lake, U 16.4 15.4 5.5 16.5 Portland, Ore 14.7 18.2 6.5 17.7 

‘win Falls, Ida. 19.2 18.2 7.5 19.3 Seattle, Wash. . 14.7 18.2 6.5 17.7 
buquer., N. M. 15.6 14.6 7.0 15.0 Spokane ose 17.6 21.1 6.5 21.6 
swell 14.8 13.8 7.0 14.3 Tacoma .. e- 14.7 18.2 6.5 17.7 
nta Fe 15.9 14.9 7.5 15.3 Boise, Idaho 19.3 22.8 7.5 22.6 

luskogee, Okla. 14.0 13.0 7.0 12.9 Salt Lake, U ‘ 16.4 19.4 5.5 16.5 
‘lahoma City 14.0 13.0 7.0 12.9 Honolulu, T. H, . 15.1 18.6 7.5 16.6 
sa re 14.0 13.0 7.0 12.9 Fairbanks, Alaska 26.4 29.9 3.5 33.9 
Juneau jo ween 16.1 19.6 3.5 19.1 
faxes: 
Gasoline tax col ludes tl ‘ity Tanes: 
wt umn includes these city Boise 7.5c tax applies to motor fuel only; 


xes: Albuquerque & 


Roswell, 0.5c; 
Cheyenne, Ic; 


1c, 


Santa Fe, 
Casper 


? Je tax includes 1.5c 
Notes: tax applies to 
SPysa are 1.5¢ federal, 5c 
r.W. prices are to consumers & dealers 


prices also do not 


March 2, 1949 


avgas taxes are 1.5c federal, 2.5c state. 
motor fuel 


include Hawaiian 


Reno 
Honolulu 7.5c 
avgas taxes 
Honolulu TT 
gross in- 


county tax. 
only; 
territorial ; 


1/40c on gasoline; 
$2c; Minn. 
Ukla. 2/25c; 8. C. 


inspection 


Ark. 1/20c; Fla 
5/200c; 


fees only: Ala. 1/2c; 


gasoline and 


Neb. 2 
1/8c; 8S. D. 1/40c; 
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1/8c; Ill. 3/100c; 
100c; Nev. 1 


lowa 1/50c; Mi 


California Standard (Cont.) 


come tax of 1% 
summers 


Prices for Chevr 
above Chevron 
Aviation 91 
for Chevren 
Aviation 80; for 


are 2c 


(regular) 


Aviation 100, 5c 


, 


to resellers, 2.5 


on Supreme (Eth 
Prices f 


kerosine price 


8, 


Ind. 2/25c; 
20c; N. C. 
Tenn. 2/5c; 


cl 1/5e,. 


yl) arel 


or Chevrc 


5e 


yn 


above Chevron Aviation 50; 
ve Chevron 


abo 


above Chevron Aviation 80 


ESSO 
STANDARD 


Atlantic City, N. J 
Newark ‘ 
Baltimore, Md 
Cumberland 
Washington, D. C 
Danville, Va 
Petersburg 
Norfolk 

Richmond 
Roanoke 
Charleston, W. Va 
Fairmont 
Parkersburg 
Wheeling 
Charlotte, N. C 
Hickory 

Mt. Airy 

Raleigh 

Salisbury 
Charleston, 8. C 
Columbia 
Spartanburg 

New Orleans, La 
Baton Rouge 
Alexandria 

Lake Charles 
Shreveport 
New Iberia 
nnoxville, 
Memphis 
Chattanooga 
Nashville 
Bristol 20 
Little Rock, Ark 


Tenn 


Newark, N. J 
Baltimore, Md 
Washington, D. ¢ 


Fu 


Atlantic 
Newark ...... 
Baltimore, Md. 
Washington, D.C 
Norfolk, Va 
Petersburg 
Richmond 
Charlotte, N. C 
Hickory 

Raleigh 
Charleston, 8. C 
Columbia 
Spartanburg 


City, N.J 


Taxes: Louisiana 
clude lc state tax 


Naphtha 
liveries of 200 ga 
gals., 0.5c over po 
deliveries, 3c over 


Newar 


more & Washington 
liveries of 25-99 gals., no 


Notes: 


Gasoline T.W 
dealers. 


Effective 12-23- 
price of 17.1« 
throughout 


prices are to 


Chevron Aviation 115, Sc 
Esso Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) Kero- 
Gasoline Gasoline sine 
ry Taxes T.W. 
13.1 4.5 13.3 
13.1 4.5 13.3 
13.0 6.5 13.1 
14.2 6.5 14.5 
13.4 5.5 13.5 
14.0 7.5 14.4 
13.6 7.5 14.0 
2.9 7.5 13.4 
13.3 7.5 13.7 
14.9 7.5 15.3 
14.7 6.5 15.2 
14.6 6.5 15.5 
14.6 6.5 13.5 
14.3 6.5 16.4 
14.5 7.5 14.1 
14.7 7.5 14.3 
15.0 7.5 14.6 
14.6 7.5 14.5 
14.2 7.5 13.58 
13.4 7.5 
14.58 7.5 
14.0 7.5 
13.2 10.5 12.9 
12.9 10.5 2.5 
14.2 10.5 14.0 
13.0 10.5 13.3 
14.5 10.5 13.0 
13.3 10.5 2.9 
14.3 8.5 13.9 
14.0 8.5 13.7 
14.1 8.5 13.7 
14.6 8.5 14.3 
15.4 8.5 15.0 
14.6 5.0 14.3 
Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. 
T.W. T.W. 
15.0 16.5 
17.5 
; 17.5 
el Ol—T.W. 
No.l No.2 No.5 No.6 
13.3 12.0 eees . 
13.3 12.0 $3.578 $2.676 
13.1 11.9 3.70 2.716 
13.5 12.3 3.80 2.816 
13.4 11.4 , 
14.0 12.1 
13.7 11.58 
14.1 12.4 
14.3 12.7 
14.8 13.3 
11.8 
12.9 
12.3 
kerosine prices do not in- 
k t.w. prices are for de- 
ls. or more; less than 200 
sted t.w. prices; steel barrel 


posted t.w 
prices are fe 


48, minimum 


for Esso Gasol 


New Jersey 


prices 


retail 


Balt 
rtw.d 


discounts, 


consumers 


resa 


i- 
e- 


& 


le 


ine posted 
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Tank Wagon Prices (Continued) 
VaALuuM 
Mobilgas Aircraft - 8/V s 
Grade wurade Grade Mobilgas Mobilfuel MOBILHEAT No. 5 Ne 
Gasoline 30 v1 100 (Reguiar urade) Mobil Kerosine Dhesel (No, 2 Fuel) Fuel bi 
taxes T.W. T.W. T.w. Daw. a.W. T.C, aru rw. ° T.W. T.c, Yard T.W. T.W. T.W 
New York City: - 
Manh o« 5.95 19.5 13.6 se 13.7 12.5 = 11.6 9.4 
3ronx vv iY.o 15.0 10.5 15.9 12.3 — 9.1 11.8 9.4 
Kings v.v iv.w 13.6 10.4 1U.6 13.7 12.5 9.0 b.9 11.6 9.4 
Queens a —- v.v iv.v 13.6 TT . 13.7 12.5 : 11.6 9.4 6 
Kichmond .. dw is. 2a 13.7 10.3 10.6 13.5 , 12.5 3.9 5.9 11.6 9.4 
Albany, N. Y. Diu 2UOS 21.8 44.3 12.3 13.3 10.4 10.6 13.7 9.7 12.4 75.9 y.2 11.6 9. % t 
3inghamton eee 13.¥ 15.0 12.4 12.6 15.5 , 14.2 11.3 ll.w 13.8 
3uftalo D.o 20.0 21.0 23.7 13.3 14.3 te il.y 15.V0 11.2 14.1 10.5 11.vu 13.4 
Jamestown a.a 20 13.5 14.9 12.0 is 15.5 14.7 33.7 14.3 
Mt. Vernon v.v 13.38 - 10.9 os 12.4 ase 9.2 11.9 9.7 
Plattsburg ».d se 14.6 11.4 14.4 15.2 : 10.3 10. 13.3 
Rochester 9.5 1 .Y 2u.9 21 13.6 14.7 11.6 11.5 14.9 13.6 10.6 10.5 1S.2 
Syracuse 9.0 20.4 21.6 13.3 14.3 11.4 11.6 14.7 10 6 13.2 10.2 10.4 12.8 
sridgeport Con 5.u 13.5 10.5 10.7% 9.5 Y.%4 i2Z.2 
Danbury 5.5 14.4 ~ 1i.s _— : 10.7 13.0 
Hartford 9.5 12.6 13.9 aed i 10.3 13.0 9.9 9.9 12.6 
New Haven 2.93 20.0 12.5 13.8 10.4 10.4 ee M.S 12.5 9.4 1.4 12.1 
3angor, Me 7.0 24.3 ‘ 12.8 14.2 11.4 15.0 10.6 13.3 10.2 12.9 
Portiand 7.0 21.9 22.9 12.3 13.5 10.4 14.2 9.7 12.6 9.1 12.0 
Boston, Mus ° 1.0 17.2 18.2 20.45 12.3 13.5 10.4 ° 14.3 9.6 12.7 y 12.1 
Concord, N. H o.0 14.3 12.4 53.6 10) 13.2 
Lancaster 5.5 15.5 13.1 16.2 14.4 a2. 14.0 
Manchester o.9 ° 14.1 : 51.9 lo.2 13.2 10.5 12.8 
Providence, R. I ».o 18.4 19.4 21.55 12.3 13.5 10 11.0 14.1 1.6 12.6 Y 9.4 j12 
Burlington, Vt 6.0 13.3 14.3 11.3 ii.3 10.4 13.2 10.0) 10.0 12.8 
Rutland 6.0 14.7 Sa.7 13.6 10.7 12.9 
Tank Wagon Prices Buffalo N. Y. City Rochester Syracuse Boston Hartford Providence 
Mineral Spirits 16.5 15.0 18.0 19.0 16.0 17.5 16.5 
V.M.&P Naphtha 18.5 16.5 19.5 29.0 17.5 19.0 18.5 
Taxes: N.Y.C. prices do not include 2 city sales tax applicable to price of gasoline (ex tax). 
Discounts: Diesel—0.5c per gal for single delivery of 800 gals. or more 
Notes: Gasoline T. W. prices are to Consumers & Dealers 
Notes: Syracuse V.M.&P. price in steel barrels Jamestown t.c. prices are delivered prices; all other t.c. prices are FOB bulk terminals 
No. 5 fuel prices at Boston & Providence are for 15-60 p.t. oil; at other points, for 0-10 p.t. oil 
Effective Feb. 22 
Effective Feb, 26 
Effective Feb. 2s 
STANDARD Aviation Gasoline-Cons. T.W. Sohio X-70 Gasoline 
Sohio Esso (Kegular-Grade) Naphthas & Solvents—Cons,. T.W. 
Avia, Avia, Esso Esso Con- Re- S.R,. D.C. V.M.&P., Sohio 
Gasoline 62 Avia. Avia. sumer sell- Sol- Naph- Naph- Varno- Sol- Kerosine No. 1 No. 3 
Taxes Clear 91 100 T.W. ers S.8 vent tha tha lene vent T.W. Sohio-Heat Sohio-Heat 
Akron ».D 20.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 14.25 14.25 13 
Canton oO 20.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 14.25 14.25 13 
Cincinnati ».o 20.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 14.25 14.25 1 
Cleveland . 5.95 20.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 9.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 14.25 14.25 13.5 
Columbu 9.5 20.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 14.25 14.25 13.5 
Dayton 5.5 20.0 23.0 26.0 IsS.5 15.0 9.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 14.25 14.25 13.0 
Lima oto 20.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 14.25 14.25 13.5 
Mansfield 5.5 20.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 14.25 14.25 €13.5 
Marion .. 5.5 20.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 14.25 14.25 13.5 
Portsmouth 95.5 20.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 14.25 14.25 13.5 
Toledo , ».0 20.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 14.25 14.25 13.2 
Youngstown 6 20.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 14.25 14.25 13.5 
Zanesville 5.5 0.0 23-0 26.0 1S 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 14.25 14.25 13.5 
Taxes: Effective Jan. 1, 1948, hangar operators can purchase aviation gasoline less 4c per gal. State Road Tax by supporting purchase with State 7 
Exemption Form A-10 to supplier 
Discounts: Esso Aviation—on contract to hangar operators and resellers, 2c off consumer t.w. 
Fuel Oils—Prices shown are for t.w. & drum deliveries of 50 gals. or more; prices for deliveries of less than 50 gals. are 0.5¢c higher ] 
Naphthas—To contract consumers off t.w. prices (except Lucas County) 300 to 999 gals., 0.5c; 1000 to 2499 gals., 0.75¢: 2500 to 4999 gal | 
5000 or more gals., 1.5c. Lucas County: less than 50 gals., tank wagon price, 50 to 249 gals., 0.50c; 250 to 499 gals., 1c; 500 gals. or over 1 
Notes: Renown (third-grade) gasoline prices are same as X-70 unless otherwise noted S.S. prices are at company-operated stations 
Blue Crown (3rd Grade) Oleum V.M.&P. Stani- Diesel 
nell K _ r od BI “ —_— Spirits Naphtha sol Taxes STANDARD Crow n Gaso- Kero- Fuel 
ec e¢ ue : (Prices are base prices before discounts) Net line sine Net 
STAN Cr’n, Cr’n, Cr’n, Gaso- Kero- Chicago ...... 29.7% 20.7 29.2 15 KENTUCKY Dealer Taxes T.W. T.W 
Cons. Dir. Dir. line sine Detroit a le 21.4 22.4 21.9 1.5 
T.W. T.W. T.W. Taxes T.W. K. C., Mo 18.2 19.2 18.7 1.5 Covington, Ky 13.8 8.5 15.5 1 
Chicago, Ill ee 3 . 1.5 16.1 St. Louis 19.0 20.0 19.9 1.5 Lexington 16.0 8.5 15.5 l 
Decatul 17.6 14.4 15.6 4.5 15.8 Milwaukee 19.9 20.9 20.4 5.5 i ille 15.3 e 14.8 ' 
Joliet 17.9 16.4 1.5 16.1 Minneap’Is, 19.7 20.7 20.2 1.5 OUISV EEE rhein _ : 
Peoria o* 17.7 16.2 15.7 4.5 15.9 Fuel Oils T. W. Paducah 15.1 §.5 14.6 l 
Evansville, Ind.. 17.5 16.3 15.8 5.5 16.0 Chicago Jackson, Miss 14.9 7.5 14.2 I 
a 3 0 <4 5 5.5 16.2 Standard Stanolex Vicksburg MA 7.5 27 3 
South Bend o 1% 5.5 16.7 Heater Oil Furnace Oil ves ‘ rs 
Detroit, Mich 16.9 15.4 1.5 14.9 1-99 gals 15.6 14.9 Birmingham, Ala 14.9 8.5 14.7 1 
Grand Rapids - 9 1 ; ° 9 100-149 gals 14.6 13.9 Mobile 14.4 9.5 14.2 ] 
Saginaw 6.9 D 5 y 150 gals, & vel 14.1 ACY slate . 9 
Green Bay, Wisc. 18.3 16.8 ee o> 16.5 150-399 mo ove bars Montgomery 15.0 5 14.8 1 
oo + ] . 6 16.1 5 16 100 gals. & over aa! 13.4 Atlanta, Ga 15.1 5 14.4 l 
a Crosse so 6.5 >. 16.2 - A ssernne . ¢ 5 Q 14 
Duluth, Minn 18.1 16.6 1.5 16.3 Stanolex Stanolex reg _ = 
Mpls.-St. Paul 17.9 16.4 ; 5 16.1 Fuel A Fuel ¢ Macon 15.1 5 14.4 1 
Mankato 17.9 16.4 15.9 5.5 16.1 1 ry 4 a ver 10 ma 4 _ Savannah 14.4 ) 13.7 l. 
Des Moines, la 17.3 15.8 15.3 5.5 15.5 coy Sais. & OVE . 90 Pantrannyilio 7] @ 27 13 
Mason City 17.7 16.2 15.7 5.5 15.9 Stanolex Furnace Oil FREREONVIG, FUE 28.6 rent 
St. Louis, Mo 17.2 15.7 15.2 4.5 15.4 100 gals. Miami 14.6 8.5 1k 1 
Kansas City 16.4 14.9 14.4 5.0 14.6 1-99 gals. & over Pensacola 14.4 9.5 13.7 ] 
St Joseph 16.4 14.9 7 4.5 14.6 Indianapolis 15.1 14.1 1. ue = 1 
Fargo, N. D. 18:9 17.4 16.9 5.5 17.1 Detroit 14.3 13.3 ramge at 8 ee 
Huron, 6. D. . 18.4 16.9 16.4 5.5 16.6 Milwaukee 15.1 14,1 Taxes: 
chit cans 3.6 5 3 N ea polis 7 3.7 
Wichita, K - 14 : 14 1 13 .€ eS 13.8 Minne a 4 + 14.7% 13. : Gasoline tax column includes these « 
Omaha, Nebr [t.2 2a sis Me 6.5 15.4 St. Louis oe 14.1 13.1 : axes: W a ‘ iy shar 
Kansas City 13.4 12°4 county taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birminghan 
Stanavo Aviation Number 80 Mamens ’ ; ss Montgomery, 1c city & lc cx unty ; 
Cons. T.W. T . apace c sacola, le city Other taxes not included 
Detroit, Mich. 29 we wwe Gasoline tax column includes these city prices: Georgia kerosine lc; Montgome ” 
Fargo, N. D. 21.9 4 taxes: Kansas City, 1.5c; St. Joseph, & St. kerosine & diesel, le; Mississippi, Kerosine 
Huron. S. D °1 4 5S Louis, le. Naphtha tax column includes 1.5c diesel, 0.5c 
Indianapolis, Ind °1 0 5 feaeral & state taxes, Iowa kerosine prices do : 
Kansas City. Mo 19 4 = 0 no* include 4c state tax State sales, occupa- Notes: 
ee “thy tion, consumer & use taxes to be added where Consumer t.w. prices are same as net de 
(Cont’d in next column) ipplicable prices 
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gents. 


Tanker Market Report 


Supplied by Dietze Inc., New York, N. Y., oil & ship brokers & tank steamer chartering 


Wherever reference is made to USMC, it is to be considered the USMC rate in effect June 


1948 for vessels over 14,000 TDW. The rates shown under the headings ‘‘Last Paid’’ & ‘‘Own- 
rs Ask’’ refer to vessels over 14,000 TDW. All rates shown are on basis of tons of 2240 pounds 


Approximate rates in cents per bbl. may be determined by dividin 
ate by following conversion factors: 


in dollars per ton, 


No. 5 fuel, 6.9; bunker ‘‘C’’, 6.5 














per-ton 
gasoline, 8.7; kerosine, 7.9; No. 2 fuel, 7.5; 30 gravity crude, 
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Socony Cuts Kerosine, 
No. 2 Prices in N. Y. 

NEW YORK — Socony-Vacuum 
Feb. 25 announced reductions rang- 
ing from 0.1c to 0.3c per gal. in its 


yard and tank wagon prices for 

LAST PAID OWNERS ASK kerosine and No. 2 fuel in metro- 

‘ » ne “ = ‘ 

New York......(Clean)....§ 2.42 $ 2.42/2.57 politan New York. New prices are 
(Dirty).... 2.28/2.42 2.28 effective Feb. 26. 

W.I. U.R. SOCOM. cwcscssscee ETS 5.57/5.90 ’ . “ . ‘ 

Tanura North Hatteras............ 1143 10.80/11.43 Socony’s tank wagon prices now 
are 13.7c per gal. for kerosine and 
UNITED STATES FLAG CHARTERS 11.6c for No. 2 fuel in Manhattan, 

VESSEL TDW CARGO TRADE RATE LIFTING Brooklyn and Queens. 

18 fers 9,500 a =. meapens $ 1.65 ws. 

iS RAMA 11,000 yirty as Tanura/ Trieste 7.43 Mid March . 

21 AMERICAN TRADER 15,500 ‘Dirty Las Piedras/USGulf 2:00) End Feb. Atlas Oil Seeks to Sell 

23 MICHIGAN SUN 5 15,500 Dirty Las Piedras/USNH 2.42 End Feb. e na e 

23 BALTIMORE TRADER 15,500 Dirty Las Piedras/USNH 2.28 End Feb. Plant as Going Concern 

SHREVEPORT, La.—Atlas Oil & 
FOREIGN FLAG CHARTENS Refining Co. plans to continue opera- 

21 APACHE CANYON 15,500 Dirty Ras Tanura/USNH 11.43 Early Mar. : : oC aan aes . 

21 PRESIDENT BRAND 15,500 _ Dirty NWI/USNH 1.89 Late March tion of its 12,000 b/d refinery here 
GYLFE 9,000 Dirty Tripoli/UK 24/3d March until a buyer is found and sale is 
NORDANGER 13,000 Dirty NWI/UKCont. 29/2d March ys , 

VIVI 9,000 Clean Abadan/UKCont. 54/74 March completed, according to V. B. Chance, 
MARIDAL 9,800 Dirty NWI/UKCont. 29/2d -esident 
\USTANGER 14,000 Clean Abadan/UKCont, 57/6d April president, 
KNUTSEN N/B 17,000 Clean Fe porn bepene ones 55/2d June Mr. Chance said board of directors 
(12 months consecs. 
TANKLAND 12,000 Dirty Pers Gulf/UKCont. 50/34 April expressed concern over rumors that 
ISELIN 15,000 Dirty 8% years T/C $ 3.25 End 1949 its refinery would cease operations 
For purposes of rate calculation only, it has been assumed that New York is the port of dis- sh lv 4 
ge whenever the range USNH appears. shortly. 
* 
GASOLINE CONSUMPTION BY STATES, NOVEMBER 1948 
(American Petroleum Institute Figures) 
Nov. 1l Months 
Tax Rate+ Month of — —, "47-"48 -11 Months Ending With . "47-"48 
November Oct. 1948 Nov. 1948 Nov. 1947 % Nov. 1948 Nov. 1947 % 
Cents Gallons Gallons Gallons Change Gallons Gallons Change 
bama 6 41,740,000 39,432,000 36,032,000 - 9.44 434,090,000 397,982,000 + 9.07 
ut rizona 5 16,464,000 18,130,000 16,157,000 +12.21 187,929,000 172,230,000 + 9.12 
rkansas 6} 30,380,000 28. 603,000 23,705,000 -+20.66 297,712,000 273,340,000 +. 8.92 
ilifornia 43 295,097,000 309,362,000 270,549,000 -+14.35 3,293,498,000 3,.085,368,000 6.75 
‘olorado 6 33,035,000 28,853,000 26,778,000 -- 7.75 367,407,000 344,145,000 L. 6.76 

nnecticut 4 38,198,000 36,900,000 34,371,000 a C25 404,546,000 386,469,000 +. 4.68 

elaware baie i 7,022,000 6,757,000 6,052,000 -11.65 76, 707,000 71,515,000 +. 7.26 

st. of Columbia ' 14,436,000 14,010,000 13,049,000 + 7.36 152,764,000 143,610,000 }- 6.37 

rida 7 55,967,000 60,875,000 53,209,000 +-14.41 660,615,000 589,670,000 4-12.03 

eorgia 6 55,518,000 53,811,000 46,345,000 16.11 583,978.000 538,213,000 +. 8.50 

6 15,795,000 13,400,000 11,428,000 +17.25 163,953,000 153,176,000 -+. 7.04 

g 3 177,352,000 162,115,000 143,371,000 -++-13.07 1,789,859,000 1,660,319,000 +- 7.80 

ina 4 91,492,000 86,896,000 76,888,000 -+-13.02 968,436,000 884,825,000 9.45 

wa } 77,571,000 68,497,000 56,857,000 1.20.47 793,623,000 728,935,000 8.87 

nsas 4 55,036,000 19,459,000 46,631,000 + 6.06 630,610,000 590,432,000 6.80 

x centucky 7 42,480,000 41,174,000 38,425,000 + 7.15 449,419,000 413,880,000 8.59 
juisiana q 39,945,000 37,489,000 35,731,000 +-14.76 400,612,000 376,116,000 6.51 

laine 6 18,527,000 16,733,000 15,884,000 +-10.69 193,879,000 184,947,000 +. 4.83 

Maryland 5 38,334,000 36,768,000 33,359,000 +10.22 407,292,000 381,573,000 +. 6.74 

iassachusetts 3 74,690,000 71,851,000 68,404,000 -+- 5.04 790,969,000 752,352,000 +- 5.13 

Michigan 3 144,941,000 140,207,000 125,106,000 +-12.07 1,581,350,000 1,485, 296,000 + 6.47 

Minnesota 4 77,453,000 64,798,000 54,639,000 1.18.59 768,364,000 708,707,000 +. 8.42 

Mississippi 6 31,288,000 29,603,000 26,623,000 +11.19 329,698,000 307,137,000 + 7.35 

souri 2 86,794,000 81,048,000 66,993,000 1.20.98 898,971,000 817,771,000 +. 9.93 

fontana 5 16,251,000 14,366,000 12,392,000 +15.93 191,68s,000 176,516,000 8.60 

! ebraska 5 33,979,000 30,455,000 27,867,000 +. 9.29 374,424,000 339,937,000 4-10.15 
ida .. aithia $ 5,472,000 5,063,000 4,709,000 4. 7.52 61,018,000 58,984,000 + 3.45 

ew Hampshire 4 10,156,000 9,299,000 8,806,000 L 5.60 110,756,000 104,308,000 +. 6.18 

ew Jersey 7 94,103,000 91,655,000 89,217,000 2.73 1,011,470,000 940,479,000 + 7.55 

ew Mexico 5 16,017,000 16,253,000 14,049,000 ~15.69 178,964,000 164,105,000 . 9.05 

ew York i 198,747,000 188,495,000 172,235,000 9.44 2,096,732,000 1,955,517,000 -. 7.22 

rth Carolina 6 65,295,000 67,165,000 57,154,000 17.52 696,307,000 641,168,000 -+. 8.60 

rth Dakota 4 22,012,000 15,884,000 15,963,000 - 0.49 237,523,000 225,712,000 +. §.23 

. 4 166,404,000 163,319,000 142,005,000 +-15.00 1,790,057,000 1,620,506,000 1.10.46 

egzon . 5 39,214,000 37,977,000 33,090,000 -+.14.77 437,007,000 397,460,000 -. 9.95 
ylvania 1 171,885,000 164,633,000 148,129,000 11.14 1,806,391,000 1,657,363,000 +. 8.99 

de Island 4 12,865,000 12,344,000 11,541,000 L. 6.96 139,696,000 134,675,000 + 3.73 

th Carolina 6 33,412,000 32,945,000 28,111,000 }-17.20 352,642,000 318,280,000 4-10.80 

Dakota 4 22,109,000 19,741,000 16,671,000 18.42 238,020,000 209,624,000 13.55 
nnessee 7 58,033,000 51,512,000 48,813,000 5.53 543,218,000 481,296,000 12.87 
{ _ 4 221,386,00 212,741,000 187,485,000 13.47 2,.436,101,000 2,109,994,000 -+-15.46 
. 1 15,727,000 15,186,000 12,381,000 22.66 166,091,000 153,293,000 +. 8.35 
nont 4 8,162,000 7,188,000 6,774,000 6.11 83,547,000 78,713,000 +. 6.14 
nla 6 58,757,000 57,415,000 49,158,000 16.80 618,842,000 558,000,000 110.90 
ngtor ) 50,676,000 49,533,000 16,254,000 7.09 571,208,000 529,737,000 +. 7.83 
Virginia 5 27,431,000 30,347,000 22,608,000 34.23 313,840,000 262,068,000 .19.76 
nsin 1 77,020,000 69,659,000 59,651,000 -+-16.78 813,714,000 744,214,000 + 9.34 
ng 4 10,395,000 8,784,000 7,372,000 “19.15 111,218,000 99,232,000 4-12.08 
Total 47 States > 995,063,000 2,868,730,000 2,549,021,000 12.54 32,006, 755,000 29,409,189,000 + 8.83 
aily Average 96,615,000 95,624,000 84,967,000 12.54 95,543,000 88,051,000 L 8.51 
ge from previous year 
Change p - jit Bae ‘319,709,000 2,597,566,000 
entage change in Daily Average.. +. 12.54 % ssseees + 8.51% sos : 
oma 5% 51,873,000 ; 43,657,000 532,288,000 
These are state tax rates per gallon. In addition there is a federal tax of 1.5c per gallon. 
Not available at time of publication. 
. general, these figures include all gasoline sold or consumed within the confines of the state, regardless of whether it was for a tax- 
ible or nontaxat 
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CRUDE PRODUCTION AND RUNS TO STILLS 


(MILLIONS OF BARRELS DAILY) 
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RESIDUAL FUEL OIL STOCKS 
(MILLIONS OF BARRELS) Crude Oil Stocks 


(Bureau of Mines figures in 
thousands of bbls.) 
Change 
from 
Feb. 12 Feb. 19 Feb, 12 
Pennsylvania Grade 2,806 2,843 7 
Other \ppalachiar 1,369 1,509 
Lima-Michigar 977 953 24 
Illinois-Indiana 12,804 12,693 
\rkansas $190 3,170 2 
Kansas 8,276 S419 
Louisiana 12,548 12,461 
Nort! 3,450 3,291 
Gulf 4.098 9,170 12 
Mississipp 2,581 2,873 
New Mexico 6,755 6,989 234 
Oklahoma 27.704 28,333 62 
Texas 122.865 124,377 l2 
East Texas 15.711 15,555 
West Texas 20.43% 50,297 ic 
Gulf Texas 29.596 29.976 
Other Texas 27 
Panhandle 1,687 $1,981 
North 6.441 
South 6.043 6, 006 


Other 9.948 10,274 -' 


Rocky fountain 12,725 12,558 
CRUDE OIL STOCKS | California nel, heavy 33,395 33,369 


Foreigr s 604 4 O06 
MILLIONS OF BARRELS 


PSs 




















Daily Average Crude 
Runs to Stills 


(Compiled by National Petroleum Assn 
reports of all companies refining Pennsy 
BRZESRRERRES _ ee oe 
toa 
Week Ended Week Ended Week End 


Feb. 19, 1949 Feb. 12, 1949 Feb. 21, 1945 


4.327 60,975 
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American Petroleum Institute figures in 
‘thousands of barrels of 42 gallons each. Gasoline 
gures include reported totals plus esti- Production at Gas Ol & 
ate of wunreported amounts and are Crude Runs to Stills Refineries Inc. Kerosine Dist. Fuel OW! 
herefore on a Bureau of Mines basis.) Daily Average % Operated Natural Blended Production Production 
Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Districts Feb. 19 Feb. 12 Feb, 19 Feb. 12 Feb. 19 Feb, 12 Feb. 19 Feb, 12 Feb. 19 Feb. 12 
mE BE 2s6ehne er seeo 06 0s.cececcuscnes 784 791 84.9 85.7 2,240 2,185 255 293 1,044 1,394 
LOREEN CEI, BD occcccccccesececccs 98 105 83.1 89.0 293 307 59 a) 61 119 
ARG GEPEEE, BP bse sccccesveccenscs 73 71 102.8 100.0 252 225 3: 26 52 60 
Oe es HL. a bb ds OwE4 60605060 SHO ob ee SE 827 921 77.5 86.3 2.930 3,286 398 485 887 1,044 
i Bs G. wa wed edevecdedeeuaceenes 436 32 87.4 86.6 1,637 1,735 146 27 625 629 
[RRO UE bh o0 0:0 ce oe cb seen cacnctwesscees 231 237 79.1 81.2 1,091 1,070 82 93 157 169 
Femes Gee GE «bs ceccevccvcesccccoceene 1,351 1,341 86.6 86.0 4,090 4,271 673 758 2,045 2,181 
LOU SE GE noon c0 neice scsanseve 442 427 96.7 93.4 1,310 1,314 375 123 720 671 
No La. & Arkansas Pbk ne ee Sues welee aoe 73 72 76.8 75.8 214 202 60 58 71 69 
cky Mt. New Mexico (Dist. 3) ...... 11 12 73.3 80.0 40 45 1 10 14 
Other Rocky Mt. (Dist. 4) ....... 139 145 68.1 71.1 164 164 26 29 217 171 
iliforr “a oe eeene S57 S50 $1.9 81.3 2,490 2,650 82 143 1,111 1,096 
Be TS 6S ee *5,322 5,404 83.9 85.1 16,984 17,754 2,189 2,485 7,000 7,617 
Ss B. of M 3asis, Feb. 21, 1948.... 5,399 92.5 15,807 2,520 8,127 
* Includes 346,000 barrels of foreign crude runs. 
Per Cent 
Residual Total Total Stocks Total Stocks Stocks of Daily 
Fuel Oil Stocks Gas Oil and Residual Finished and Un- Refining Ca- 
Production Kerosine Distillates Fuel Oil finished Gasoline pacity Reported 
Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Districts Feb. 19 Feb. 12 Feb. 19 Feb. 12 Feb. 19 Feb. 12 Feb. 19 Feb, 12 Feb. 19 Feb. 12 Feb. 19 
East Coast a a a 1,404 1,460 9,030 9,132 20,786 21,134 11,294 12,026 25,934 24,990 100.0 
See CONE TB) cccessccocscecaccss 98 102 415 101 866 868 393 162 2,842 2,866 90.3 
Appalachian (Dist, 2) ......ceeseeeeeeees 113 117 132 27 217 219 229 232 1,553 1, 97.2 
| Ind., Il., Ky. i ae ig ke 1,127 1,150 3,281 3,447 8,252 8,736 4,886 4,862 27,989 7 92.6 
I cn. ca ckcuueaeweeeas ve 554 562 657 761 3,044 3,425 2,354 2,423 12,595 2 79.7 
SS 2 RES rere 399 383 22 194 567 532 1,070 1,135 ; 78.8 
DO ee NE vs odicd v0 ceepadenerceqewes 1,481 1,558 2,754 2,976 9,419 10,371 9,934 10,462 j 
Louisiana Gulf Coast .....cccccccccccccce 381 482 2,201 1,999 2,640 3,062 3,170 3,268 
No. La. & Arkansas OTT TT Te TT 108 106 391 399 941 829 213 233 
Rocky Mt. New Mexico (Dist. 3) ...... 25 26 40 40 37 37 33 3 
Other Rocky Mt. (Dist. 4) ....esessesees 209 253 106 116 1,146 1,131 SoS 881 
Californ Serre 2,258 y 677 672 10,659 11,173 46,157 46,322 14,306 
Total U. S.—B. of M. Basis............e- 8,117 8,561 20,066 20,524 58,574 61,517 80,591 $2,340 122,533 
U. S.—B. of M. Basis, Feb, 21, 1948..... 9,199 9,73 34,004 49,782 $109,886 
_ Unfinished gasoline stocks included are: (+) 8,612,000 barrels; (1) 8,750,000 barrels, 
GAS OlL AND DISTILLATE STOCKS 
U. S. Crude Oil Production 100 a 
(American Petroleum Institute figures) 
age WEEK ENDED 
- Feb. 19 Feb 12 
Iz Barrels Barrels 80 
7 (Daily Average) 
*New York-Penna 46,350 45,050 
24 Florida 1,200 1,200 
111 West Virginia 7,750 7,400 
2 Virginia 50 50 60 
Ohio—Southeast 5,950 5,900 
87 Ohio—Other 3,450 3.400 
Indiana . 24.300 20,850 
me Illinois 2 179,800 175.150 
zs Ketucky 22.500 21.500 40 
Michigan 416,050 15,500 
>in Nebraska 300 300 
2 Kansas * 284,350 275,350 
rae Oklahoma . * 414,950 412,750 
yt Texas 20 
i2 District 1 28.000 28,000 
sf District 2 155,900 155,900 
District 3 142.400 442.400 
04 District 4 220,000 220,000 0 
47 District 5 14,700 44.700 
7 East Texas 317.200 317,200 J F M A M J J A S Oo N D § 8 1S 2229 5 i2 19 26 § i2 19 26 
oY Other District 6 107.400 107,400 JAN FEB MAR 
= District 7-B 65,900 65,900 
— District 7-C 49,950 49,950 
District Ss 660,150 660,150 
. District 9 139,450 139,450 GASOLINE STOCKS 
District 10 59.900 59,900 MILLIONS OF BARRELS 
Total Texas 2.320.950 2,320,950 130 
North Louisiana 118,650 119,550 
South Louisiana 386,300 386,300 
tal Louisiana 504,950 505,850 
rkansas 83,050 82.900 
Mississippi 105.600 109,350 12 
abama 1,200 1,300 
New Mexico—Southeast 134,000 134,000 
New Mexico—Other 350 350 
- Wyoming 138,450 129,300 
Montana 27.150 24.250 it 
orado 60,500 60,450 
tah P 150 150 
‘alifornia 947,750 946,800 
Total U. 8S . 5,361,100 5,330,050 
enna Grade crude incl 60,100 58,400 10 
timated Daily Production in barrels of 
ease Condensate mixed with crude and moved 
crude pipelines (not included in above 
ide petroleum tabulation) week Feb 19: 9 
; Kansas ... 5,450 Texas Gulf 17,100 
2 Louisiana 3,050 Wyoming . ‘ 300 
lisiana Gulf 14,750 California 2,750 
SSissippi 2 900 O 
xas Inland. 10,900 Total U. S. 57,200 JIFMANMJIJIASONOD 8 15 2229 5 12 19 26 5 12 19 26 
Okla., Kansas, Neb figures are for JAN. FEB. MAR 
eek ended 7 a.m. February 17 
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Pennsylvania Oil Other Than Lubes at Refineries 


not included in 


Petroleum Assn. 


Figures in bbls.) 


and/or unleaded, 


reforming, b:end- 


(1) 


(Compiled by National 
refiners. 
1. Naphthas & Gasoline 
(1) Straight run, unblended 
SOP GRID GO GRNGOT TOE 6 cc cc ccccessccccve 
(2) Naphtha and gasoline, for sale for blend- 
ing or further refining or held at refinery 
for further distillation, 
ing or leading 
(3) Below 65 octane, 
or (2) above 


(4) 65 octane and above 16seeu bese eenee 
2. Salable naphthas other than motor fuel ma- 
refinery 


terial (does 
naphthas) 
3. Kerosine 


4. 36/40 gas oil (include furnace oil) 
above) inceee 
plant charging 


not 


include 


5. Fuel oil (not reported 
6. Oils held as cracking 
7. Non viscous neutral 
8. Wax distillate 

9%. Crude Petroleum 

10. Wax (Ibs.) 


process 
stocks 


from report 


of 


region 


December November 
1948 


1,810 


216, 


1, 


268, 


11, 
79, 
100, 





498 


569 


463 


378 
030 
830 
26,382 
181,910 
14,171 
118,631 
50,044 
7,847,427 


9, 


1948 


1,630 


188,150 


10,691 
76,212 
109,177 
28,428 
185,119 
20,785 
120,562 
33,272 


992,006 


Pennsylvania Lubricating Oils at Refineries 


a 


ompiled by 


National Assn, from reports of companies refining Penn- 


sylvania Grade crude oil. Figures in bbls. of 42 U. S. gals.) 




















Pro- In- Pro- In- 
duction ventory duction ventory 
Dec. Dec. Nov. Nov. 
1948 1948 1948 1948 
1. Raw Long residuum oe 15,544 13,878 12,465 17,164 
2. 600 steam refined stock . 231,125 234,053 246,291 258,500 
3. Other steam refined stock 70,216 106,551 51,110 99,317 
t. Finished dewaxed long re- 
siduum 3,952 14,021 23,875 
5. Bright stock a 176,884 169,476 381,068 
6. Viscous neutral below 180 
vis but not below 142 vis 
a“ 100 . b éumeee deeds 2,726 270,295 92,111 251,000 
7. Viscous neutral 180 vis. @ 
100 and above 115,700 236,406 103,620 218,039 
Pacific Coast Demand 
(Bureau of Mines figures in gals., 000 omitted) 
Gas Oil & Heavy All 
Gasoline Diesel Oil Fuel Oil Products 
1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 * 1948 1947 1948 
January 313 323 177 162 420 368 1,035 990 
February ..... 32 313 142 204 425 394 1,012 1,053 
March 304 334 117 170 390 390 932 1,036 
April 336 357 125 159 385 357 988 1,650 
May 332 384 85 23 357 328 912 970 
June . 385 401 90 117 362 330 97§, 995 
July os oa 335 380 SS 94 360 321 93é 951 
August . ¢ 100 102 362 333 985 991 
September 370 113 100 386 248 1,03C 822 
October 356 139 108 375 295 1,01¢ 850 
November 317 138 140 380 320 978 942 
December ; 349 173 185 441 387 1,091 1,072 
Jan.-Dec 340 124 138 387 339 990 972 
Production of Natural Gasoline 
(Bureau of Mines figures in gals., 000 omitted) 
November October 
1948 1948 
East Coast 
W. New York aewaen 2 
W. Pennsylvania 1,018 1,067 
West Virginia 13,979 13,833 
Ohio 483 506 
Illinois 12,583 13,171 
Kentucky 5,790 6,019 
Michigan 173 184 
Kansas , 8,948 8,327 
Oklahoma 43,051 42,340 
Texas: 268,657 268,522 
Gulf 


Fast Texas 
Panhandle 
Other 
Arkansas 
Louisiana: 
Gulf 
Inland 
Mississipp 
New Mexico 
‘olorado 
Montana 
Utah ‘ 
Wyoming 
California 


Total 


56 


72,049 
30,790 
61,581 
104,237 
8,305 
60,976 
27,859 
33,117 
#,115 
12,106 
* 

920 
*5,339 


94,852 


71,825 
33,556 
61,000 
102,141 
8,094 
65,962 
30,766 
35,196 
4,086 
12,498 
. 


714 
. 





Dealer & Service Station Prices for Regular-Grad 
Gasoline in 50 Representative Cities 
February 1, 1949 


———“Cents per Gallon 


















Dealers’ Indicated Gasoline Tax Service 
Net Price Dealer (Inc. 1.5¢ Station 
City (Ex. Tax) Margin federal tax) (Inc. Tax 
Average United States 14.92 5.21 6.38 26.51 
Portland, Me. oe 13.50 5.00 7.50 26.00 
Manchester, N. H. 14.10 5.00 5.50 24.60 
Burlington, Vt. 14.30 5.20 6.00 25.50 
Boston, Mass. 13.50 5.10 4.50 23.10 
Providence, R. I. 13.50 4.90 5.50 23.90 
Hartford, Conn. 13.90 4.90 5.50 24.30 
eenee, Be Ts. ccscncse Bae 5.50 5.50 25.30 
New York, N. Y. 13.60 6.40 5.50 25.50 
Newark, N. J. 13.10 5.60 4.50 23.20 
Philadelphia, Pa. 13.70 4.80 5.50 24.00 
Dover, Del. 13.20 5.80 5.50 24.50 
Baltimore, Md 13.00 4.80 6.50 24.30 
Washington, D. C. .... 13.40 5.60 5.50 24.50 
Charleston, W. Va. 14.70 6.20 6.50 27.40 
Norfolk, Va. - 12.90 6.10 7.50 26.50 
Charlotte, N. C. 14.50 5.50 7.50 27.50 
Charteston, &. C. ...<0+ 13.40 5.90 7.50 26.80 
AEE, GR. cecciseoe Mae 5.40 7.50 28.00 
Jacksonville, Fla 14.40 4.60 8.50 27.50 
Birmingham, Ala. 14.90 5.60 8.50 *29.00 
Vicksburg, Miss. 14.40 6.10 7.50 28.00 
Memphis, Tenn 14.00 ».50 8.50 28.00 
Lexington, Ky. . 16.00 4.00 8.50 28.50 
Youngstown, Ohio 15.00 4.00 5.50 24.50 
South Bend, Ind 17.00 5.50 5.50 28.00 
Chicago, Il ° 15.90 4.39 4.50 24.79 
Detroit, Mich. 15.40 5.03 4.50 24.93 
Milwaukee, Wis i 16.60 ».50 5.50 
Twin Cities, Minn 16.40 5.60 5.50 
Fargo, N. D. 17.40 4.70 5.50 
Huron, 8S. D. 16.90 4.50 5.50 
Omaha, Nebr 15.70 4.00 6.50 
Des Moines, Ia 15.80 1.70 5.50 
St. Louis, Mo 15.70 5.70 4.50 
Wichita, Kan. 14.10 3.90 5.50 
Tulsa, Okla 14.00 5.50 7.00 
Little Rock, Ark 14.60 5.40 8.00 
New Orleans, La 13.20 6.20 10.50 2 
Houston, Texas 13.00 5.00 5.50 23.50 
Albuquerque, N M 15.60 5.40 7.00 **98 00 
Denver, Colo 14.80 4.70 7.50 27.00 
Casper, Wyo. 15.70 6.80 6.50 *29.00 
Butie, Mont 16.00 4.50 6.50 27.00 
soise, Idaho 19.30 4.70 7.50 31.50 
Salt Lake City, Utah 16.40 5.10 5.50 27.00 
Reno, Nev 16.80 5.00 7.00 ##+98 SO 
Phoenix, Ariz. 16.90 5.00 6.50 28.40 
San Francisco, Calif 14.10 5.00 6.00 5 10 
Portland, Ore. 14.70 5.80 6.50 27.00 
Spokane, Wash. 17.60 5.00 6.50 29.10 
* Includes City Tax or §.0100 per gallon, 
* Includes City Tax of $.0050 per gallon 
*** Includes County Tax of §.0150 per gallon 
; API figures as reported by The Texas Co 
Net Stocks of Pennsylvania Crude Oil 
(Compiled by National Petroleum Assn, Figures in bbls.) 
Dec. 31 Nov. 30 Dec. 31 
1948 1948 1947 
\t refineries imi 487,198 466.949 289 49 
Pipe line and tank farm 1,998,628 2,044,102 1,557,10 
Total 2,485,826 2,511,051 1,839 
Midwestern Lubricating Oils 
(Compiled by Western Petroleum Refiners Assn. from figures of | 
reporting companies; figures in bbls. of 42 gals.) 
December 1948 
Steam 
Total Solvent Total Solvent Paraf- Ke- 
Bright Bright Viscous Viscous fin fined Blended 
Stock Stock Neutrals Neutrals Oils Stock Oils 
Production: 234,052 112,978 426,645 253,693 102,595 22,992 514,7 
Shipments: 
Domestic 190,028 70,177 412,094 223,279 107,061 20,623 472 
Export .... 11,708 7,374 17,250 5,240 232 3,642 27,2 
TOTAL 201,736 77,551 429,344 239,5 107,293 24,265 500,1 
Inventory 
a. mk «ene 143,183 237,962 632,602 402,681 65,625 82,156 361,5 
Days Supply .. 52 71 42 52 
December 1947 
Production: 274,292 101,138 544,618 248,541 108,513 38,289 573,- 
Shipments: 
Domestic 218,743 94,323 528,172 247,122 113,356 27,508 52 
Export .... 7,847 863 13,261 11,099 128 869 41,8 
TOTAL 226,590 95,186 541,433 258,221 113,484 28,377 566 
Inventory 
Dec. 31 246,939 100,016 521,777 248,036 65,625 92,717 361,° 
Days Supply . 27 31 30 34 
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CLASSIFIED 


DISPLAYED: Advertisements set in special type or with border— “Position Wanted’’*—l0 cents a word. Minimum charge §2 per insertion. 
$1 i 


0.00 per column inch. Box number counts 3 words. Copy must reach us by Wednesday 
UNDISPLAYED: “For Sale’, “Wanted to Buy’, “Help Wanted’, preceding date of issue. 
“Business Opportunities’’, Miscellaneous classifica- 











tions set in type this size without border—25 cents a word. Minimum All classified advertisements are payable in advance. 
charge, $6.25 per insertion. No agency commission or cash discounts on classified advertisements 
. . 
For Sale For Sale Position Wanted 
FOR SALE: Knock Motor, Co-operative Fuel SALES EXECUTIVE: Business—producing ex- 


Research Unit Run Approx. 300 hrs. Con- perience wholesale, commercial, service station, 
ertible for A.S.T.M. & Research operation. 


private brand, government and export. Knows 
Make offer. P.O. BOX 43, ROUSE STATION, FOR SALE petroleum, chemicals, TBA, equipment, avia- 
Covington, Ky. 


tion, automotive and heating 45, technical 
and business education, formerly Area Petro- 
1947 OWNER DRIVEN (9500 miles) Sharps- STEEL STORAGE TANKS leum Officer, BOX 130. 

vile 4 compartment, 1000 gal. tank, Neptune 
Meter, reel, and pump mounted on Dodge 










































































2—8 * 
WFX32 two ton chassis $3,500.00. _. 2—8000 Gallon, Tank Car Tanks, Coiled 
CARTER, Cities Service Distributor, 668 Third and Non-Coiled le ° 
Street Beaver, Pennsylvania 
20—10000-Gallon, Tank Car Tanks, Positions pen 
MVE Coiled and Non-Colled PETROLEUM SALES EXECUTIVE: Large 
Oil business; agents for lubricating and 1—5500-Barrel. Ver midwest independent has immediate opening 
cutting oils, established fifty years in . ; tical, Bolted Type = ey — ee ee —_ 
Chicago under same name. Exceptional OTHER TANKS TOO! sales executive. nusual opportunity. in Fre- 
opportunity for oil man with connec- plying give full ey women! —= — 
tions or aggressive salesman desiring CT cation, experience, se. asy he oryt . aguas 
own business Excellent live accounts IRON & STEEL PRODU S will be held confidential. BOX 123. 
and unlimited possibilities for right 
man Widown selling due to other in- INC. 
terests 
BOX 138 Founded 1930 ENGINEER: Midwest independent operating 
four refineries producing light oils, lubes, 
13456A 8S. Brainard Ave., waxes and asphalts requires engineer with . 
STEEL STORAGE TANK minimum of 10 years refinery process an 
G 8 Chicago 33, Illinois engineering design. Should be capable of 
Horizontal or Vertical—New. State re- ~ _ carrying projects from economic study through 
, ° ANYTHING containing IRON process calculation, equipment design, and 
quirements and gallonage required. or STEEL” operating technique. Future for right man 
c a " excellent. Give full particulars in first letter. 
W. H. DYER ©0., INC. Replies held confidential, BOX 126 
1859-P Railway Exchange Bidg. 
a. Keuts 2. Me FOR SALE—BULK PLANTS in Wisconsin 
Ozaukee and Washington Counties. Established 
gallonage Reply BOX 133 
1937 CHEVROLET: 3 compartment’ tank 
BULK PLANT— power take off, meter hoses, et« Price 
FOR SALE OR LEASE $495.00. TRI-STATE OIL CO., Pittsburgh 1 
Pa 
Located on R R. siding at Streator 
Illinois, population 17,000, 90 miles SW H 343 
ee, peeetasien, 22-000, Selene. Oe Business Opportunities ; 
Saiditea guna ; CAPITAL AVAILARE An opportunity to demonstrate 
rT B ‘ APITAL ; d P szE for 3ulk Oj) 3us ° , 
S0,550 gallon total capacity, six tanks ness, needing expansion Preferably in New the selling power of NATIONAL 
1-15.000 twe compartment 3-15, 000, England territory, where investors’ active ser, r-T nT . 9 . if; 
1-29,000 1-550 miscellaneous loading ice would not be required BOX 135 I ET ROLEL M NEWS Classified 
nd inloading pipe lines and equip Advertising. 
r Vrite 
BOX 134 if ’ H 
ee oa wo = you’ve got something to sell 
¢ o National Petroleum News BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES a. r . . 
lf you buy motor oil and own or con- | to oilmen, whether it be storage 
trol Phan ng of service stations and tanks, compressors, tank trucks 
are interestec im” ww ' 
| or your own talents, NATIONAL 
FOR SALE 1. Increased oil sales > anh = some . ‘ ~ 
» improved services on your érives | PETROLEUM NEWS’ Classified 
Frue if en ngle compartment a = on . 
ngl mpartmer Better company dealer relations | Ads will tell your story to the 
ipacity 200 gallons 1000 x 20 dual P | . 
ngle axle. alr beaks tiff jack le t. Increased profit | greatest number of potential buy- 
«il ixle, air bri *s, stiff jac ETS J 
—— srodie-X7 ae ay ie then you are interested in our Plan | ers. 
ws i — oo renemenaiantao We have the first new idea in lube oil " 
mp ind engine combination with selling since the advent of the tin ca 9 ° 
tek ant OS Gt 2K" 3 on in eran “our ia aad euarantes =n If there’s something you want | 
I t 108e i 2 : . aes aa j . 
inted in four door §& ch cabine Sur | to buy from oilmen, whether it 
: . F Of. inch caninet CALL OR WRITE: : : : 
) side) $2935.00 ontmtih dealin tam be a bulk plant, a gasoline station 
BOX 136 311 Hightower Building or an individual’s skill and know- 
Oklah lo +, — — 
ene Cie, Ginieme how, NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
| NEWS will tell your story to the 
greatest number of potential sel- 
. 
| ATTENTION PETROLEUM CARRIERS Export Agent Available lers. 
See advertising rates and con- 
Late model tank transports. Export Agent Available ditions which appear immediately 
Would you like a New York under the page heading of the 
State your needs and we can furnish export ee ae y=! = con- CLASSIFIED SECTION of | this 
veniences an none oO e ex- * . 
your sone trailer. Write or call collect. pense ? issue. Then..... 
We are interested in handling ‘ 
TRAILER CO. OF LANCASTER, INC. all exports for a well estab- Write Room 532 
| pa lished oil refinery. We have our 
one 8277 or 6101 own offices abroad and our ex- 1213 W. 3rd St. 
Lancaster, Penna. perience in this field dates back 
twenty-five years. Cleveland 13, OHIO 
BOX 131 
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The MONEY SPOT 


FOR YOU, whistling VENTALARM ® sig- 
nal puts chauffeurs on more Money 
Spots each day. Allows deliveries to be 
made quickly, accurately, safely without 
entering home. Prevents spills, eliminates 
repeat calls. Decreases truck mileage. 
Saves man and truck time. Aids dispatch 
planning. Gives accurate tank inventories 
for degree day use. Decreases run-outs. 
Over a million in use. Slashes delivery 
costs by 20°% to 30% 

Old Tanks easily equipped. Model LC 
VENTALARM signal permanently installed in vent 
line in 15 minutes. Pays for itself in 


a few deliveries. See your supply 
house or write us for literature 


Your decision NOW will 
make yourcompanyMONEY. 


SCULLY SIGNAL COMPANY 


79 FIRST STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


VENTALARM’ 


WHISTLING TANK FILL SIGNAL 








Some seals set hard 
and brittle — freeze 
the connection — 


others don’t dry at all 


—they never obtain 
proper sealing con- 
sistency 


| 
RECTORSEAL *2 


a specially developed chemical 
thread and gasket seal has two 
consistencies—thin in the can for 
easy application and economy; 
thick in the joint for maximum 
sealing. It maintains its plastic 
elasticity for the life of the joint— 
can always be broken out. 






Rectorseal # 2 has been proved 
the outstanding thread and gasket 
sealing compound in the petroleum 
producing field for more thar. 16 
years. It is impervious to petro 
‘eum and all its fractions. 


Ask your supply store for 
Rectorseal #2 by name. 


Write: RECTORSEAL, Dept. J 
2215 Commerce St 
Houston 2, Texas 








Ge SEAL # 2 


MAKING THE OlL INDUSTRY SAFER 








People Make the Oil Business 


This is a collection of anecdotes about people who make the oil 


business. 


Readers of NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS must know hun- 
dreds of similar stories about oil people. 


Please send the best oil 


story you know to: News Desk, NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS, 1215 


West 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


= THE early days of Ethyl gaso- 
line, Earle Webb, then president of 
Ethyl, received an urgent telephone 
call from one of the automobile man- 
ufacturers. 


“Mr. Webb,” said the caller, “we 
are going to do something which may 
hurt you, but we want you to see 
exactly why we are doing it. Can you 
come to our office tomorrow ?”’ 


Yes, Mr. Webb said, he could be 
there, and the next morning he was. 


In the office of the company’s gen- 
eral manager Mr. Webb was greeted 
by most of the executives and by a 
display of scorched valves. The 
amenities took less than a minute, 
then all turned to the damaged 
valves. 


“Mr. Webb, see what your gasoline 
is doing.”’ said the general manager. 
“We are going to put out a letter to 
all of our dealers and tell them to 
tell drivers of Blank cars not to use 
Ethyl gasoline.” 


“Why don’t you let me save you 
that trouble,’”’ answered Mr. Webb, 
who rightly suspected the damage 
was caused by something other than 
gasoline. ‘‘We can do the job for you. 
We can notify every station with 
an Ethyl gasoline pump to post a 
sign saying—‘This gasoline is suit- 
able for all cars except Blank.’ 


EST collection story we have 

heard is related by a jobber in 
the East Coast tobacco belt where 
they use kerosine for curing. One 
grower still owed a $150 kerosine 
bill. His crop was all marketed, he 
had his money, but still he didn’t 
pay. There are some like that every 
season, the jobber says, and so he 
has to go after them. He arrived in 
front of this particular farmer’s 
house about 1 a.m. one August night 
and knocked on the door. When the 
farmer was aroused, and learned that 
his oil man had come for his money, he 
complained and wanted to know why 
the middle of the night call. Replied 
the jobber: “Remember when you 
called me out at 1 o’clock in the 
morning when your curing barn was 
running on high heat and you were 
about to run out of oil? And I came 
out with the tank truck and filled 
your tank? Now I need the money for 
that oil, and I have come to collect 


it.’ The farmer paid up without fur- 
ther argument. 


HEN Paul Blazer, then presi- 

dent of Ashland Oil and Refin- 
ing, signed his first contract with a 
union, it called for an arbitrator to 
settle certain disputes between th: 
employes and management. 


The abitrator, a respected judg: 
died. No progress was being mad 
toward obtaining’ a successor until 
one day the union negotiators sug- 
gested that Mr. Blazer take the job 
After some discussion, he was pre- 
vailed upon to accept. And for thre¢ 
years Mr. Blazer, though president 
of the company, was the offical and 
we understand, eminently satisfactory 
umpire between Ashland and _ th: 
union. 


CROSS the street from Contin 

ental Oil’s splendid western di- 
vision headquarters building in Den- 
ver is a Texaco service station. 

One day a few years ago, so’ the 
story goes, a Conoco executive from 
Ponca City, motoring in the west 
in a company car, stopped to pay his 
respects at the Denver office. 


Entering the Conoco building he 
went to an upper floor where the 
company’s western executives have 
their offices. In the course of the 
conversation, someone inquired about 
the visitor’s car. 

“T left it,’ he said, ‘‘at our station 
across the street.’”’ They all looked out 
the window. And there was the car 
the Conoco insignia and all, up on 
the grease rack under the Texaco 
sign. 


A SOUTHERN jobber had bought 
a carload of canned motor oil 
under the persuasions of his supplier's 
salesman who suggested among othe! 
things that the price of the oil would 
be going up the following week. In- 
stead of going up, the price went 
down. 


The jobber telephoned the district 
office and suggested that he be billed 
at the new lower price. The district 
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anager agreed that such would be 
iir under the circumstances and 
romised to take the matter up with 
eadquarters. 
Weeks went by, but there still was 
adjustment. So the jobber loaded 
stake truck with cartons of the 
anned oil and drove to a neighbor- 
ng state. There he called upon a 
jozen of his supplier’s leasees and 
ffered them the oil at about 20% less 
than the supplier’s price to them. 
Practically all of them bought at 
the bargain price, then went to the 
telephone to ask the same district 
iffice how in the devil someone was 
ible to buy that oil so cheap that he 
uuld truck it 100 miles and _ still 
sell it at 20% under the posted price. 
By the time the jobber got back 
to his home town—his truck empty 
and out a few dollars he had lost on 
these sales—the frantic district office 
vas trying to get him on the tele- 
phone. The red tape that had been 
delaying the adjustment had miracu- 
lously been cut. 


EFORE his election as president 
of Sun Oil, Robert G. Dunlop 
was controller. In that role he was 
presenting the company’s. annual 
statement to the board of directors, 
| explaining the various figures in it. 
Suddenly one of the directors looked 
up from the figure-filled statement 
which he and the other directors were 
intently studying as Mr. Dunlop dis- 
cussed it. 
“Why Mr. Dunlop, you don’t have 
a copy of this statement!” 


The young controller, soon to be 
president of Sun, knew from 
nemory every figure in the state- 


ment down to the last penny. 
a 


Bh Baponicctntase-guecie the recent and un- 
mourned period of short fuel oil 
supply, jobbers seeking supply 
ources came to dread the reply of 
uppliers in refusing their applica- 
tions: “Sorry, you have no historical 
sition.” 
An eastern jobber, a big fellow 
with specifications running to about 
7”, 300-odd pounds and a size-181 
eck) was vociferously bitter over his 
ability to establish supply lines. Got 
he began to refer to the old tag 
ne as “hysterical” position. His wife 
re the full brunt of his bitterness 
home each evening. 
The jobber had a terrible time 
ling shirts to clothe his bear-like 
ime. Seeing a haberdasher’s adver- 
ment of outsize shirts, he asked 
wife to pick up a half-dozen in 
size. That evening she returned 
ie pretending not to have the 
rts. Shrugging, she said, “Sorry, 
but the salesman told me a 
or oil company bought up con- 








trolling interest in the store this 
morning. So he couldn’t sell you any 
shirts—seems you have no historical 
position!”’ 


F. (BOSS) KETTERING, who is 

in “active retirement” after many 
years as General Motors research 
chief, recently accepted a guest ap- 
pearance assignment on a radio show 
to discuss engines and gasoline. It 
was during General Motors big dis- 
play in New York last month for 
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BUILDS PROFITS FOR You! 


Car owners want and need accurate tire inflation 
important with higher pressure tires, doubly 
important with the new low pressure tires. Eco automatic 
Tireflators, with their precision calibration, factory- 
sealed, tamper-proof housings and other exclusive 

features, assure accurate tire inflation from 5 « 
<> 110 pounds. The Eco Tireflator is a Master 


which the impressive title “Trans- 
portation Unlimited’ had been in- 
vented and plugged by General Mo- 
tors in every possible way. 

To ease into the interview, the 
program’s regular star noted that she 
had heard and read a lot about 
“Transportation Unlimited” and asked 
Mr. Kettering if he would please ex- 
plain what it meant. Boss Kettering’s 
reply: 

“I don’t know anything 
It doesn’t mean anthing. 
a phrase our public 
thought up!” 


about it. 


That’s just 
relations 


men 


et 
» 
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AMERICAN STANDARDS 
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-< Gauge in itself with which you can easily check the ASSOCIATION 

SOD accuracy of pressure testing equipment 

Sons Eco’s unparalleled accuracy plus Eco’s showmanship 

SSS packed Balanced Inflation program provide 

nen your Number One opportunity to build profits Ss 
and customer good will eens 
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Young Jobbers 


Theodore N. Townsend, 27, became 
associated with his dad’s jobbing 
business, Townsend Oil Co., Le Roy, 
N. Y., in June, 1948, and has since 
been preparing himself to take over 
company management when his dad 
retires. In addition to handling the 
company’s office work, Ted also 
makes it a point to go out on the 
road on various occasions with the 
salesmen in order to get better ac- 
quainted with Townsend Oil’s cus- 
tomers. 

The company was formed in 1921 
as a co-partnership between Ernest 
Townsend, his son, Elbert J. Townsend 
(Ted’s dad) and Horace E. Town- 
send, Ernest’s brother. Ernest died 
in 1932, then, in 1934, Elbert bought 
out the interest of his uncle, Horace, 
and became sole owner. 

When the company celebrated its 
25th anniversary in 1947, it was hail- 
ed by Pennzoil Co. as being the first 
Pennzoil distributor in New York 
State and as the second oldest dis- 
tributor in the entire country. Town- 
send Oil also distributes gasoline, 
kerosine and fuel oil, both as _ re- 
tailers and wholesalers within a 25- 
mile radius of Le Roy. 

Five trucks are operated—-three 
tank trucks, one panel and _ one 
special pick-up. The panel is used 
for delivering oil and grease to deal- 
ers in four counties, and the pick- 
up is for the use of the farmer-com- 
mercial salesman. Bulk storage on 
the company’s 10-acre property in- 
cludes 165,000 gals. for kerosine. 
gasoline and fuel oil, plus additional 





Theodore N. Townsend 


storage for lubricating oils which are 
purchased in bulk tank car. 

Ted, who served during World War 
II for more than three years with 
the Air Transport Command, now 
lives with his wife and son in Le 
toy, Where he was born. He attended 
3abson Institute, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., and Butler University, Indian- 
apolis. 





G. G, Mason, who first joined Con- 
tinental Oil Co. in 1926 as an ac 
countant, is now director of the in- 
surance division, where he 
chief clerk since 1935. He succeeded 
J. H. Johnson, retired. Mr. Johnson 
went to Continental in 1926 as an in- 
surance engineer and had been direc- 
tor of the division since 1928. 


has been 


* * * 


Charles E. Rand medal of the 
American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers has been 
awarded posthumously to Harry C. 
Weiss, one of the founders of Humble 
Oil & Refining Co. A citation ac- 
companying the medal, which Mr. 
Weiss had been selected to receive 
prior to his death in August, 1948, 
commended,;him for his ‘energy, wis- 
dom and administrative ability which 
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found expression in major contribu- 
tions to the economy of thi 
and the world 


nation 


W. A. Matheson has resigned as ex- 
ecutive vice president of Eureka Wil- 
liams Corp. but continués as a di- 
rector. ...H. W. Buritt, manager of 
heating sales for Williams Oil-O-Mat 
ic Division of Eureka-Williams Corp.., 
has been named general sales man- 
ager of the division and will super- 
vise dealer distributor sales. 

* . ‘ 

J. M. Schlagel, in the oil business 
for more than 25 years, representing 
refineries and also as a lubricating 
oil compounder, has joined Bell Oil & 
Gas Co., Tulsa, as Iowa sales repre- 
sentative. He is to handle sales of 
all petroleum products from both of 


Bell's refineries—at Ardmore as 


Grandfield, Okla. 


* * * 


Charles W. Snider has resigned 
assistant vice president for northe 
marketing, Pure Oil Co., Chicago, to 
become executive vice president ot 
Hickok Oil Corp., Toledo, Ohio, Pu: 
Oil distributor in the Ohio and Mich- 
igan area. Mr. Snider has a back- 
ground of 37 years in the petroleun 
business with major oil companies 
and in recent years has been concen 
trating on retail marketing. Hickok 
operates from 75 bulk plants in 
distributing products to 2,000 servic« 
stations in 585 cities ... . Lisle 
W. Sweet, head of the service de 
partment in Pure Oil’s marketing 
division, replaced Mr. Snider as as- 
sistant vice president, northern mar- 
keting, and Kenneth A. Covell, chief 
production engineer, was elected as 
sistant vice president for transporta- 
tion and supply. 

* * * 


A service emblem with two dia- 
monds was presented to Reginald G. 
Kimball, manager of the inland wa- 
terways division of Esso Standard 
Oil Co.. on the occasion of 30 years 
service with the company. Inland 
waterways manager since 1942, h« 
joined Fsso shortly after World War 
I service as a machine gun instructo? 
He is experienced in marine economics 
and operations in North and Soutl 
America, Europe and the Far East 


Robert M. Gray, advertising a! 
sales promotion manager, Esso Stan 
ard Oil Co., has been made co-ord 
nator of the Advertising Council 
campaign for a better understand 
of the American economics system 
member of the council’s board sin 
Sept., 1948, Mr. Gray also is a dire: 
tor of the Assn. of National Adv 
tisers and the Audit Bureau of Cir 
lations. 

New officers were elected at Ut 
13th annual meeting of the Indepen 
ent Refiners’ Assn. of California. Th: 
are: C. A. Johnson, Social Oil & R 
fining Co., president; D. B. O'Neill 
vice president and general manage! 
W. F. Barshfield, Harbor Refining © 
vice president; and W. D. Taylo: 
Hancecck Oil Co., secretary-treasurt 
New directors are D. S. Fletcher 
Fletcher Oil Co; W. G. Krieger, Dou: 
las Oil Co.; M. E. MecCallen, McCa 
len Refining Co.; G. A. Olsen, Su 
land Refining Corp.; and Mess! 
Johnson, Taylor and Barshfield. 
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This Week 
Continental Oil Company 


Salutes ... 


Bank president, farmer, catthkeman, merchant, amateur pho- 
tographer and independent oil jobber—that’s “Clem” 
Abercrombie. 

A business college graduate, Mr. Abercrombie has been in 
the banking business for 30 years and president of the First 
National Bank of Barnard for eight. Through his banking 
connections, he first became interested in the oil business 
years ago and started to market petroleum products through 
the Abercrombie Home Oil Company. 

But as he found less and less time to devote to his hard- 
ware store, his ranch, his service garage and his electric 

tore, he began to look around for a partner. In 1938 he 
found one—nationally-advertised Conoco products. 

With their consumer-acceptance, Conoco products sold 
without Mr. Abercrombie’s full-time attention. In fact, with 
the adoption of Conoco merchandising methods, the Aber- 

rombie Home Oil Company began to expand rapidly. Today 
there are bulk plants and service stations in Osborne, Beloit, 
\da and Barnard, Kansas. 

In addition to his active interest in oil marketing, Mr. 
\bercrombie is a director of the Kansas Oil Men’s Associa- 
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C. C. Abercrombie 


Barnard, Kansas 


tion, having been a member of that organization for 19 
years and elected president for 1949. 


With his son, “‘Clem, Jr.,’’ about his degree at 
Kansas University, Clem himself is taking more and more 


time off for pleasure. And to him that’s more and better 


to get 


fishing. 


On his tenth anniversary as a Conoco jobber, Conti- 
nental is proud to salute Mr. Abercrombie, along with the 
thousands of other independent jobbers whose integrity and 
enterprise have done so much to establish the record of 


service set by the oil industry. 


Partnerships like ours with Mr. Abercrombie have been 
the basis of Continental’s growth and stability for 74 years. 
We’re proud of these partnerships. 


And we'd like more of the same! If you are interested in 
teaming up with Continental, why not write to Continental 
Oil Company office nearest you, or to Ponca City, Oklahoma? 
If you’re not within reach of Continental’s gasoline supply, 
perhaps you would be interested in merchandising the na- 


tionally advertised Conoco Nth Motor Oil. 


sement 
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ABOUT OIL PEOPLE 


J. C. Anderson, comptroller, Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (New Jersey), and L. FE. 
Hanson, comptroller, Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co., are included in a 20-man 
panel of top figures in the field of 
cost accounting, management engi- 
neering. and industrial accounting 
and control which has started a study 
of how the U. S. Army can improve 
its business management. 





* * * 


R. A. Andresen has been named as- 
sistant chief engineer of the manufac- 
turing department, eastern division, 
California Texas Oil Co., Ltd., to han- 
dle all refinery engineering and con- 
struction projects east of Suez and 
in the eastern Mediterranean. He 
joined Caltex in 1935. He spent 10 
vears on Bahrein Island as refinery 
chief engineer before returning to 
New York in mid-1948 to work on 
special engineering projects. 


* * * 


BK. F. Ball, northern California divi- 
sion manager, General Petroleum 
Corp., who recently was elected presi- 
dent of the San Francisco chapter 
of the National Safety Council, also 
has becn named vice president and 
director of industrial safety for the 
California Safety Assn. in further 
recognition of his work in the field 
of accident prevention. 


x a 


James H. Curtis has been elevated 
from manager of General Petroleum 
Corp.’s Torrance (Calif.) refinery, to 
manager of refineries in the manu- 
facturing department. Mr. Curtis, 
who went to Gen- 
eral in 1942 from 
the Lummus Co., 
now has general 
supervision of all 
of General's refin- 
ing operations 
which process an 
average of 130,- 
000 b/d of crude... 
Successor to Mr. 
Curtis at Torrance 
is A. E. Thomp- 
son, former assist- 





Mr. Curtis ant manager, and 
Randal Maass, 

Torrance refinery engineer, became 
assistant manager. 30th Messrs. 


Thompson and Maass have been with 
General since 1934. 


x * * 


Ray Shaw, president of Chek-Chart 
Corp., Chicago, this year is marking 
his 20th anniversary in the lubrica- 
tion chart publishing business. Let- 
ter of appreciation went out in Feb- 
ruary to men of the automotive, av 
iation anc oil industries who helped 
develop a standardized set of lubri- 
cation charts and standardization of 
chassis lubrication and motor oil and 
gear lubricant requirements. 
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W. J. Murray, Jr., chairman of Texas 
Railroad Commission 


This year in Austin, Tex., William 
J. Murray broke the second record 
for youthful achievement when he 
took over as chairman of the Texas 
Railroad Commission—the youngest 
man ever to hold that position. The 
33-year-old petroleum engineer al- 
ready had established himself as the 
youngest commissioner in Texas his- 
tory when he was appointed to that 
body in 1947. 


Mr. Murray has been associated 
with the Railroad Commission, off 
and on, since shortly after obtaining 
his B.S. and M.S. in petroleum en- 
gineering from the University of Tex- 
as in 1936. From i936 to ‘37 he 
taught at his alma mater and from 
1938 to ’39 worked for his father’s 
company, Brannon and Murray, Abil- 
ene oil producers, as engineer, geolo- 
gist, lease superintendent and, in his 
own words, “jack-of-all-trades.” It 
was under the tutelage of Murray, 
Sr., that he was indoctrinated into 
the oil producing business. During his 
college days he worked during sum- 
mer vacations as a roughneck and 
tool dresser in the North Texas fields. 


In 1939 Mr. Murray went to work 
for the Railroad Commission’s Oil and 
Gas Division, taking charge of a 
crew of eight engineers working over 
the state. In rapid succession he was 
advanced to the position of deputy 
supervisor in charge of engineering 
and conservation in East Texas, chief 
enforcement engineer and finally in 
1941 was made examiner for the di- 
vision. 

Leaving the commission in late 
1941, he took over the duties of con- 
servation engineer for District 3 of 
Petroleum Administration for War, 
where he made detailed studies con- 





cerning petroleum reserves and th. i: 
availability. 

In 1944 he again went into pri 
industry as an engineer for Whee! 
and Collins, Corsicana, Tex., pro 
ers. It was during this period that 
he served as chairman of the Gas 
Conservation Committee of Texas an 
was in charge of that committee's 
survey of gas flaring activities. 


He moved to Houston in 1946 an 
became an independent consulting 
engineer. However, his experience in 
the field of petroleum conservation, 
particularly in the matter of gas 
flaring, was called to the attention 
of Beauford H. Jester, then Railroad 
Commission chairman. When Mr. Jes- 
ter was elected governor of Texas in 
1947, he appointed Mr. Murray as his 
successor on the commission. Mr 
Murray served until the fall of 1948 
when he was formally elected a com- 
missioner in his own right for a 
special two-year term. 

His name was at that time being 
mentioned prominently as a possible 
successor to Max Ball, director of the 
Interior Department’s Oil and Gas 
Division. It was later confirmed that 
he had been offered the position but 
had declined. 

His admiration for William J. Mur- 
ray, Sr., is very great and it is ob- 
vious that he cherishes the memories 
of his early experiences in North 
Texas. During the Christmas holidays 
he spent some time in Abilene. 

“I helped my father bring in a 
new well,” he said. Then he added 
with a twinkle, “And we didn’t wast: 
any oil or gas either.”’ 

Born in Coleman, Tex., he attended 
public schools in Cisco and for a time 
attended Hardin Simmons University 
before entering the University of 
Texas. 

As for avocations, he enjoys hunt- 
ing and fishing but “having been 
reared in the oil fields, my life has 
been pretty well wrapped up in pe- 
troleum.” However, his yen for hunt- 
ing was satisfied last fall when he 
made trips to Wyoming and to th 
Davis Mountains in Texas where h¢ 
bagged—by his own count—an elk 
a moose and a black-tail deer. 

Mr. Murray still maintains his 
home in Houston with his wife, Jo, 
and three daughters, Johanna, Ma! 
sha and Janice. 


* rg * 


W. Ward Donohoe, insurance 2 
social security department, Standard 
Oil Co. (New Jersey), spoke on “D 
velopments in Disability Legislatio! 
at the Feb. 14-16 personnel cont: 
ence of the American Managem‘ 
Assn., Chicago. Included on the ass 
ciation’s Personnel Division Plannins 
Council are: W. H. Montgomery, ma 
ager of industrial relations, Soco! 
Vacuum Oil Co., and Robert New- 
house, manager of industrial rr 
tions, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. 
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New Nozzle Guard Protects Car Finishes 







This new neoprene guard provides a 
resilient cushion for the bare metal 


of curb pump hose nozzles . . . pre- 
vents the nozzles from scraping and 
marring car finishes. They’re safe, 
too. For the nozzle guards are made 
of a special conductive neoprene com- 
position that guards against danger 
from sparks caused by static elec- 
tricity. 

Combining many of neoprene’s 
outstanding properties, the nozzle 
guard is extremely tough and dura- 


HERE’S WHY NEOPRENE DOES SO MANY JOBS SO WELL! 


* High tensile strength, resilience, low permanent distortion 
Tough and durable, resists abrasion and cutting. 

* Superior resistance to sunlight, aging, ozone, and heat. 
Resistance to deterioration by oils, solvents, chemicals, acids. 
Superior air-retention, low permeability to gases and fluids. 
Special compositions are flame-retarding, static-conducting, 


flexible at low temperature. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING . 
March 2, 1949 


. . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


ble. It stays on the job despite ex- 
posure to weather, sunlight, heat and 
cold. Du Pont neoprene withstands 
constant contact with gasoline, oils, 
grease .. . won’t swell and disinte- 
grate. And it resists abrasion, cutting 
and chipping. 

Neoprene’s combination of prop- 
erties also pays off in more durable 
curb pump hose, air hose, portable 
electric cord and other rubber prod- 
ucts. So when you order them, be 
sure they’re made of Du Pont neo- 


@ Withstands contact with gasoline, oils and 
exposure to sunlight and weathering. 


@ Resists cutting, chipping, abrasion. 





prene. It’s your assurance of long, 
dependable service 
operation. 


. economical! 


FREE! THE NEOPRENE NOTEBOOK 


resting stories 


unusual appl 
s of neoprene 
E. I. du Por 
ru & Co 
Rubber Chem- 
Divisior u 
ington 98, Del 





Tune in to Du Pont “Cavalcade of America,’ 


Monday Nights NBC Coast to Coast 
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ABOUT OIL PEOPLE 








Thomas E. Fiske, Indiana Standard tax attorney and API central division chairman 
explains state road program to Illinois Petroleum Marketers Assn. officers, Left to 
right: Elzie Huot, president: G. A. Primm, executive secretary, and Roy J. Thompson, 
vice president; and Mr. Fiske, who addressed the association at its annual meeting 


Feb. 


Edwin L. Griffin is company presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Tacoma, Wash., branch, and Fred 
Griffin, Jr., heads the Seattle branch 
of the Griffin Fuel Co., which was 
established in Tacoma 60 years ago. 
In addition to fuel oil, Griffin Fuel 
also distributes coal and wood. Com- 
pany has 80 employes and 75 trans- 
portation units. Founder of the 
company was the father of Edwin 
and Fred—Fred L. Griffin, who 
started his business with one horse 
and wagon in 1889. Edwin took over 
when his father died in 1931. Head 
of Griffin Fuel’s oil department is 
Calvin Dorr. Others holding top posi- 
tions with the company are: Ruth 
Zeimer, secretary-treasurer; Otto 
Salveson, vice president and assistant 
general manager, who joined the 
company in 1918; Ed Bartle, superin- 
tendent of shops; and A. A. Salveson, 
chief dispatcher. 


* * * 


Robert L. Hoss, petroleum engineer 
with Humble Oil & Refining Co., was 
awarded the Alfred Noble Prize for 
1948 in recognition of his paper, 
“Calculated Effect of Pressure Main- 
tenance on Oil 
Recovery.” Prize 
of $350 and a cer- 
tificate is awarded 
annually for a 
published technical 
paper of unusual 
merit by a young 
member of one ot 
five technical soc:- 
etiies. Mr. Hoss 1s 
said to be the 
second oil man to 
receive the award. 
Ralph J. Schil- 
thuis, also of Hum- 
ble, was the recipient in 1938. 





Mr. Hoss 
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15-17. 


F, W. Staub, formerly district man 
ager at Rensselaer, N. Y., for Shell 
Oil Co., has been promoted to district 
manager of the consolidated Akron- 
Canton (Chio) districts ...C F. 
Gieg, Shell Oil industrial salesman, 
Akron, has been elevated to district 
supervisor, Cleveland. 


* * * 


Dr. T. W. Evans, manager of the 
Emeryville, Calif., research labora- 
tories of Shell Development Co. since 
1947, has been 
named director of 
research for Shell 
development. Bru- 
no Stolley, assis- 
tant manager of 
personnel for Shell 
Oil Co., New York, 
succeeded Dr. Ev- 
ans at Emeryville. 
Dr. Evans first 
joined the Emery- 
ville staff in 1930 
as a research 
chemist. 









% 


Mr. Evans 


* * 


J. Garald Godsoe, vice president and 
director, British-American Oil Co., 
Ltd., was elected a director of the 
Crown Life Insurance Co., Toronto 
Canada 


30ard members of the newly-or- 
ganized Oil Men’s Club, Gravenhage, 
The Hague, are: E. C. Diets, Ned- 
erlandsche Raffinaderij van Petro 
leum Producten, board president; 
0. K. Rartels, Oliefabriek v/h Fol 
Junr. & Co.; G. Luscher, Atlantic Oil 
Storage Cy.; N. R. Metzelaar, 
Caltex Petroleum Mij. N. V.; and Dr. 
Cc. Ch. A. van Haren, secretary-treas- 


urer 





At Standard-Vacuum Oil C 
Rufus T. Burton has returned to N 
York as area manager for the Ind 
marketing division, including Ind 
Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon. A m« 
ber of the India marketing staff si: 
1930, he previously served as assis 
ant to the India general manag, 
and, during World War II, help: 
supervise Stanvac’s distribution 
gasoline in India in co-operation wit 
the Indian government and Alli 
armed forces... George F. Barnwell, 
exploration manager of Stanva 
Sumatra affiliate, Standard - Va 
uum Petroleum Maatschappij, : 
turned to New York as _ explora 
tion manager for the India _ di- 
vision. A petroleum geologi 
since 1925,Mr. Barnwell has bee: 
active in the U. S., Indonesia, N: 
Zealand and at The Hague. 


* * * 


Cc. E. “Red” Weaver, a familiar fig 
ure in the equipment end of the 
business for nearly 30 years, has r 
signed as vice president in charge of 
sales and as a director of Nationa! 
Pumps, Inc., Cin- 
cinnati. His futur 
plans are not defi 
nite as yet, but he 
hopes to set up his 
own business as a 
manufactur 
er’s representativ: 
working out of Cin- 
cinnati or from his 
farm home nea’ 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Mr. Weaver was 
vice president of 
National Pumps 
for five years 
Earlier, he spent approximately eight 
years with Wayne Pump, eight years 
with Bennett Pumps & Service Sta 
tion Equipment Co., and about eight 
years with Globe Hoist Co. 





Mr. Weaver 
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COULD IT BE THAT THIS IS ONE REASON 








Over 1,000 
Cars a Minute 
Stop Here 


for Gas and Friendly Service? 









































WwW keep salesrooms scrubbed, driveways free 
of oil, washrooms clean and sanitary? ... 
‘A It’s good business! Mobilgas dealers know it helps 
bring customers in — keeps them coming back! 

So do these top-quality Mobil products! Mobil- 
gas — America’s favorite gasoline — Mobiloil — the 
world’s largest-selling motor oil — famous Mobil 





















































os Tires, Mobil Batteries — a complete 
3 co accessories line! 





— —— -— There’s every reason to stop at the 
as A "==; Sign of Friendly Service! 





NEW YORK 4, N. Y.—26 Broadway ¢ CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS—59 E OHIO—1422 Euclid Avenue. © KANSAS CITY 13, MISSOURI—925 

Van Buren St. ¢ BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND—10 Light St. ¢ MIL- Grand Avenue. ¢ DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN—903 West Grand Bivd. « 

WAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN—907 South First St. ¢ CLEVELAND 15, ST. LOUIS 8, MISSOURI—4140 Lindell Blvd. « DALLAS 1, TEXAS— 
Magnolia Petroleum Co., Magnolia Building. 


Socony-Vacuum maintains many other conveniently located service offices to give you close and fast cooperation 

















the 996 Easy -Reach 


The DeLuxe low Calco- 
Meter conceals extra 
hose within pump hous- 
ing. Hose rides in 
weighted pulley, ex- 
tends without effort 
when needed. 


the 992 


Another new low Calco- 
Meter — companion 
model of the 994. Con- 
ventional hose arrange- 
ment with standard 
length of hose. 


Now —you can choose from 
4 great GILBARCO CALCO-METERS 


| the 994 Easy -Reach 


A new low Calco-Meter. 
Entire length of hose 
hangs in coil outside 
pump... retracted by 
weighted nylon-covered 
cable. 


The original “Million 
Gallon’ Calco-Meter... 
which first demonstrated 
the enduring rugged- 
ness of the basic design 
of all four pumps. 








Pick the pump that meets your needs 


ALL FOUR of these great pumps have essentially the same 7 


Gilbarco engineered components ... same meter, ' 
same pumping unit, same air separator, etc. . . . field-proyen 
in every climate in the world. 
ALL FOUR are designed with the striking lines that distinguish 
Gilbarco petroleum marketing equipment. 







Gilbert & Barker 

Manufacturing Company 
West Springfield, Mass. 
Write for catalogs on these four great pumps today! Sesmate, Gunteiie 


LUBRICATION EQUIPMENT + AIR METERS »- HYDRAULIC LIFTS - AIR COMPRESSOR 





